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HE close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian era consti- 
tute one of the very greatest epochs in 
human history; it is equaled in inter- 
est only by that other cardinal epoch 
when human affairs were in a mighty 
transiticn—when ancient classic cul- 
ture had reached its ‘‘ bright con- 
summate flower,” and when, silently 
as the dew distils out of the bosom of 
the summer night to hang a fragile 
pearl on the tip of the grass blade, a 
new religion, a new spirit, a new 
humanity, a revolutionizing power 
even now but dimly apprehended and 
faintly realized, took shape in the 
manger at Bethlehem as a new-born 
infant man. 

The period of intellectual awaken- 
ing known in art as the Renaissance, 
and in religion as the Protestant Re- 
formation, is another one of these 
significant nodes in the evolution of 
man; and that glorious fifth century 
B.C., signalized by the struggle be- 
tween Persia and Greece and by the 
brilliant epoch of Attic literature, is 
another one of those ganglionic cen- 
ters which sum up and radiate spirit- 
ual influences among men. None of 
these great ages of the world, how- 
ever, more fascinate the imagination 


than that era of earthquake known as 
the French Revolution. In politics 
and society the revolution itself with 
the gigantic apparition of Napoleon, 
in literature a batallion of warriors, in 
science the birth each day of a new 
learning, conspicuous among them, 
Phrenology and Egyptology; in music 
—Beethoven. 

Nothing is more distinct to those 
who bring to the study of Beethoven 
and his music the requisite breadth 
of view and keenness of thought than 
the idea that he, in the impalpable 
substance of tones, embodied the 
spirit of advanced humanitarianism 
which then for the first time began 
to work with potent ferment in the 
breasts of men. His life was con- 
temporaneous with that of Napoleon, 
fitting almost year by year, and the 
familiar anecdote about his third 
symphony forms substantiating evi- 
dence to the proposition here ad- 
vanced. The third symphony, E 
flat, Opus 55, is the one in which his 
individual style of composition in 
symphonic form first reaches matur- 
ity. It is entitled ‘‘ Eroica,” the 
Italian form of the word ‘‘heroic,” 
and the story concerning it is this: 
He intended to dedicate the work to 
the young Napoleon, but before it 
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was finished, Napoleon was crowned 
as Emperor in 1804, and this was 
such a shock to Beethoven, who had 
ardently admired Napoleon as the 
champion of man against class 
tyranny, that he felt as if his hero 
had died; he thereupon wrote and 
inserted into what he had intended to 
be a symphony of joy and eager hope, 
that marvelous and _ unspeakably 
tragic funeral march in C minor, 
which at first hearing strikes one as 
being so strangely misplaced and 
illogically related. 

Beethoven took great interest in 
the political agitations and public 
movements of his time, and used 
openly and boldly in the coffee houses 
of Vienna to talk his republicanism 
at a time when it would have been 
dangerous but for that profound 
reverence which Germans and Aus- 
trians feel for men of genius. This 
veneration for intellect is character- 
istic of all European nations, in 
especial those of the continent, and 
it serves the man of genius as the 
Tarnhelm did the heroes of Teutonic 
mythology. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was born 
in the Rhine city of Bonn, December 
16, 1770, and he died at Vienna in 
the midst of a terrible thunder storm, 
at a quarter before six in the after- 
noon of March 26, 1827. His boy- 
hood may be said to have terminated 
with his second visit to Viennain 1792. 
At this time le went, not as in 1787 to 
visit Mozart, but to study composition 
under Joseph Haydn, and to make 
that city his permanent residence. 
By the year 1800 he had produced 
the works whose opus number carries 
us into the neighborhood of 40, and 
his style as a composer was matured. 
The time of his great achievements 
therefore may be accurately stated as 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
Christian century. 

The beneficent science of Phrenol- 
ogy finds the pillars of its support in 
those great characters where there is 
not only emphasis placed upon certain 
faculties, but where they exist in 





extraordinary intensity. Wherever 
the mental manifestation is so brilliant 
as to conquer space and time as a 
modern search-light penetrates the 
atmosphere, it becomes possible, by 
what is certainly known abstractly of 
the mental achievements and what is 
concretely ascertainable through 
pictures, busts or descriptions of per- 
sonal appearance, to look at the man 
from two points of view and thus ob- 
tain a parallax which increases the 
certainty of our knowledge. Itis not 
commonly realized, but it is an indis- 
putable truth that the two eyes in a 
human head deal with every object on 
the principle of parallax—that prin- 
ciple which, applied to the starry 
heavens by the astronomer, becomes 
a key to unlock a treasure-house of 
mysteries. If there ever was a case 
in point where Phrenology is demon- 
strated, it is that of Ludwig Van 
Beethoven. Let any one who has 
heard enough of his music, and who 
possesses knowledge and sensibility 
sufficient to gauge it; who also has 
read the fascinating story of his life, 
look at his portrait and examine it 
feature by feature through the lens 
which the technique of Phrenology 
will supply, and then doubt the science 
if he can. 

The character of Beethoven was 
both strong and angular. The musi- 
cal critic, Rochlitz, who founded the 
Allgemeine Musthalische Zeitung in 
1798 and edited it for twenty years, 
has left usa famous account of his 
visit to the great master in 1822, and 
he says, referring to Beethoven’s 
direct, vigorous expression of his 
feelings, and total disregard for the 
conventional disguises of society: 
‘*The impression I received from 
him was that of a very able man 
reared on a desert island and sud- 
denly brought fresh into the world.” 
His physical appearance was striking 
in a preéminent degree. Our infor- 
mation on this head is abundant and 
reliable, coming from many sources. 
The great piano pedagogueand etude 
writer, Carl Czerny, lived till 1857. 
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He was a pupil of Beethoven and was 
by him delegated to the immortal 
honor of playing for the first time in 
public his greatest piano forte con- 
certo, the No. 5 in E flat, commonly 
known as The Emperor Concerto. 
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yellow substance, and his clothes 
were made of a loose, hairy stuff, 
which gave him the look of Robinson 
Crusoe. Anecdotes are numerous 
tending to show that he lived with a 
degree of disorder almost farcical in 





ROCKWOOD PHOTO, 


MASK OF BEETHOVEN, 


Note the remarkable width of the temples atthe seat of the musical faculty. 


Czerny says he first saw Beethoven in 
his own room, and there his beard 
was nearly half an inch long, his 
black hair stood up in a thick shock, 
his ears were filled with wool which 
had apparently been soaked in some 





its exaggeration. Empty wine bot- 
tles thrust among his books, scraps 
of paper scattered on the table, the 
floor,the window sill—manuscripts in 
all stages of completeness or incom- 
pleteness were jumbled together; his 
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handwriting which frequently both 
in the manuscript of notes and of 
words appeared as if written with a 
broom and afterward smeared over 
with his coat sleeve, as has been said 
of it; the many other anecdotes of 
his flooding the floor with water 
while absentmindedly washing his 
hands, and his standing at the open 
window in his nightgown,and the like, 
make evident two things; first, a very 
moderate supply of that instinct for 
order so necessary for a scientific 
man, especially the observing scien- 
tist or the fact gatherer, and,secondly, 
emphasizes what we can read in the 
superb arches of his top head, namely, 
the intensity of his life in the unseen 
world of thought and feeling. There 
is abundance of testimony to the fact 
that he was in many things afflicted 
with an astounding gaucherte; he 
lapsed into clumsiness well nigh in- 
credible. Apropos of his handwriting 
he himself says: ‘‘ Yesterday I took a 
letter myself to the post office, and 
was asked where it was meant to go, 
—from which I see that my writing 
is as often misunderstood as I am 
myself.”” It was the same twenty 
years before, when he says, ‘this 
cursed writing that I cannot alter!” 
He upset the inkstand into the piano, 
cut himself horribly in shaving, drop- 
ped everything that he took into his 
hands, and could never learn to dance 
or play cards. When we look into 
his music we find an absolute counter- 
part of these qualities. At first we 
are staggered and inclined to ask, 
‘* how is it possible that sucha bung- 
ling, burly, buzzing, blue-bottle fly of 
aman, bobbing recklessly about in 
the glaring window of high aristo- 
cratic society, could have been the 
most renowned piano virtuoso of 
Vienna, for piano playing is dexterity 
sublimated ?”” When we look into 
his music we discover first that there 
is an austere abstinence from showy 
filigree work or anything designed to 
catch the light of smiling approval 
upon the tinsel of mechanical dexter- 
ity. Like the pianoforte music of 





Schumann, that of Beethoven is sat- 
urated with significance in every tone. 
Every sound means something in the 
emotional effect, and there is abso- 
lutely never any weak yielding of the 
ideal or indulgent condescension 
toward those frivolous listeners who 
are happy only when they gape with 
astonishment. 

The habit of writing elaborate pas- 
sages where the harmonic and melodic 
significance was slight, and the prin- 
cipal purpose was to draw attention 
to a sort of sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance wrought by nimble fingers upon 
a piano key-board, he stigmatized 
with all the scorn of his manly naturé 
as ‘‘ Notenfressen,”’ an expression 
scarcely possible to transfer in all its 
vehemence of contempt into the Eng- 
lish language. The word ‘‘ fressen” 
in German is the term applied to the 
act of feeding among animals as dis- 
tinguished from the more refined eat- 
ing by human beings; we may there- 
fore translate it as note-gourmandiz- 
ing, note-gorging, note-devouring, 
note-gulping, note-cramming, or 
something like these phrases. The 
history tallies exactly with this internal 
evidence latent in the music, for it is 
recorded that notin showy execution, 
but in the pathetic delivery of soulful 
adagtos and the like, was his glory as 
a pianist. 

A second evidence of this singular 
inapt quality of the man is found 
in many a passage of his piano- 
forte sonatas, where it is evident 
that he composed with reference 
to the completeness of his musical 
thought, and regarded not at all the 
convenience of the player. There 
is many a passage which lies with 
preposterous awkwardness under the 
hands of the performer, though musi- 
cally precious. There is a_ large 
literature of music where mechanical 
fitness is studied and where aptness 
for performance constitutes half, some- 
times two-thirds, of all the beauty. 
Such are the compositions made for 
their own instruments by professional 
artists upon the pianoforte, the violin 
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and the organ; but Beethoven dis- 
dained everything of the kind with 
that extravagance and extreme 
vehemence which characterized his 
life and all his personal intercourse 
with his fellows. Two notable ex- 
amples are the unreasonable and un- 
necessary difficulties in the vocal 
score of the Ninth Symphony and 
similar passages in the opera of 
Fidelio, which he _ stubbornly re- 
fused to modify in the slightest, al- 
though the prima donna showed him 
how it could be made not only easier 
but more beautiful. 

The general traits of Beethoven’s 
character were to be found in four 
things amply attested in his biography, 
constantly exemplified by his music, 
and shining from his picture. 1. 
Ethical elevation. 2. Intellectual 
breadth. 3. Emotional depth. 4. 
Intensity of will. It matters not 
whether we take a single page of a 
piano sonata or one from a string 
quartette or from a symphony or 
from his compositions for the voice, 
choral or solo; without any fantastic 
straining it is easy to detect the man 
in his music, and a thorough analysis 
of all his published writings would 
continue to reveal and reémphasize 
the same thoughts. 

‘*He was below the middle height 
—not more than five feet five inches; 
but broad across the shoulders and 
very firmly built—the image of 
strength. His hands were much 
covered with hair, the fingers strong 
and short (he could barely span a 
tenth), and the tips broad, as if 
pressed out with long practicing in 
early youth. Those who saw him for 
the first time were often charmed by 
the eager cordiality of his address 
and by the absence of the bearishness 
and gloom which even then were 
attributed to him. His face may 
have been ugly, but all admit that it 
was remarkably expressive. When 
lost in thought, and abstracted, his 
look would naturally be gloomy, and 
at such times it was useless to ex- 
pect attention from him; but on re- 
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cognizing a friend his smile was pecul- 
iarly genial and winning. He had 
the breadth of jaw which distin- 
guishes so many men of great intel- 
lect; the mouth was firm and deter- 
mined; the lips protruded with a 
look almost of fierceness; but his 
eyes were the special feature of the 
face, and it was in them that the 


earnestness and sincerity of his 
character beamed forth. They were 
black, not large, but bright, and 
when under an_ inspiration—the 


raptus, as his friend and affectionate 
patroness, Madame Von Breuning, 
termed it—they dilated in a peculiar 
way. His head was large, the fore- 
head both high and broad, and the 
hair abundant. It was originally 
black, but in the last years of his life, 
though thick as ever, became quite 
white and formed a strong contrast 
to the red color of his complexion. 
Beard or mustache he never wore. 
His teeth were very white and regu- 
lar, and good up to his death; in 
laughing he showed them much.” 
The foregoing pen picture of Bee- 
thoven, taken from the admirable ac- 
count of him in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, enables us to 
form a vivid mental picture of the 
man, vehement, impulsive, arrogant, 
self-reliant, warm-hearted, romantic, 
ardent in love, quick in suspicion, 
hearty in mirth, even sometimes to 
horse-play, sensitive as the shrinking 
mimosa which, as Longfellow assures 
us in one of his exquisite similes in 
Evangeline, curls up its leaves like 
the human heart even at the sound of 
the hoof-beats of fate, while on the 
other hand he was rough-rinded and 
firm-fibered as an English oak. 
Beethoven’s mother was a kindly 
and most sympathetic woman, but 
ignorant and of humble social posi- 
tion; she had been a professional 
cook. He lost her at the age of 
seventeen, and his expressions of sor- 
row as found in his letters are touch- 
ing in the extreme. His father was 
a professional tenor singer, but in- 
ordinately given to drink, and Ludwig 
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was sometimes compelled to bring 
him home in a state of helpless in- 
toxication. These two bitter sorrows 
were only the beginning, however, of 
griefs, and indeed his whole life was 
a prolonged tragedy. Humiliating 
disappointments in love, frequent 
financial embarrassments, much. ill- 
health, and above all, the dullness of 
hearing which afflicted him through 
the last thirty years of his life and 
grew into almost total deafness,—all 
these and many more annoyances and 
miseries made his outward life indeed 
a rough one; but within, what a soul, 
what a heart, what a brain! No won- 
der he was able on his death-bed to 
say, referring to Haendel’s sublime 
glorification of things ethical: ‘‘After 
all, that is the true art.”” No wonder 
he says that in his art he felt nearer 
to God than other men had come; 
no wonder that he declares that his 
art had kept him from suicide. 

His temperament had in it the 
energy of the dark fibro-motive con- 
stitution, with not a little admixture 
of coarseness. The latter, however, 
never took the form of socialimpurity, 
for though he lived as a bachelor in 
the sensual capital of the Austrian 
empire, there is not a smoky streak 
athwart the snow-white surface of his 
reputation. His ultra-virility was 
sometimes manifested in his disposi- 
tion to play practical jokes, and to 
make rough jibes which he was not 
willing to bear in return. This inten- 
sity is also to be discovered in his 
music, where we find a certain aus- 
terity of outline, and almost ascetic 
abstinence from ornament, and a pas- 
sionate vehemence of sforzando, which 
remind us of the words of Luther and 
the hammer of Thor. Yet withall there 
was a marvelous softness and warmth 
in the core of thismighty nature. Lava 
is black and heavy and hard and hot, 
and long in cooling, but when it 
crumbles, the resulting rich, volcanic 
soil feeds and sustains the rarest 
fruits and flowers. 

Beethoven's adagios are the greatest 
things of their kind in all music; his 


scherzos, witness the courtly one in the 
Ninth Symphony, the dainty one in the 
Eighth, the sinister one in the Fifth, 
the droll one in the Sixth, the happy 
one in the Third, are inimitable mas- 
terpieces and show what ariver of the 
oil of joy flowed hard by this spout- 
ing, irregular, scalding geyser-foun- 
tain of a god-like man. His adlegros, 
such as the triumphal finale of the 
Fifth Symphony, march like the tramp 
of armies, and have all the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war;”’ or like 
the opening movement of the Sixth 
Symphony, glow and palpitate with all 
the rapture of Nature and her birds, 
her fragrant breezes, green fields, blue 
skies; or like the a//egro of the Seventh 
Symphony, depict a stately and noble 
festival of men and women whose 
natures have been brought to perfect 
flower by the genial touch of an elastic 
humanitarian Christianity. 
Beethoven’s favorite authors were 
Plato, Shakespeare and Goethe, and 
he read with constant delight the 
English poet, James Thomson, whose 
poem, The Seasons, was his con- 
stant companion. He composed 
for the most part in the open air, 
sketch book in hand, and the summer 
months he spent always in the beauti- 
ful country places in the environs of 
Vienna, for he loved nature as pas- 
sionately as Wordsworth. The dom- 
inant forces in Beethoven’s character 
were lofty, abstract intellect, which 
might have made him a great philos- 
opher or reformer had this intellect 
not been harnessed to an emotional 
nature which was like the heavenly 
fire-chariot of the prophet Elijah; 
also intense musical feeling,altogether 
of the higher and the inward sort, 
abiding recluse in the beautiful, and 
despising worldly show; also a lofty 
sense of the spiritual and the right 
which kept him a daily illustration of 
Mrs. Browning’s beautiful expression, 
‘* Feet low and forehead high, 
To show us how aman was made to walk.” 
He had also firmness and self-esteem 
of giant proportions which caused 
him when about his proper business 
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of composing tones, to be sublime, 
but when occupied with the petty rela- 
tions of daily life, to be whimsical 
and absurdly arrogant. There was 
also a passionate adhesiveness, blent 
with combativeness which was not 
merely gunpowder, but nitro-glycer- 
ine, whereby he became pathetic in 
his passionate loyalty, exasperating 
in his suspiciousness. Beethoven 
possessed a brain, a heart, a tempera- 
ment which were intensely virile; he 
was a Thor wielding the thunder 
hammer of the orchestra, a Cyclops 
propping his steps with a pine tree, a 
Vulcan forging chains not for a tyr- 
annous Zeus to employ in suspending 
his unruly wife from the battlements 
of Olympus, but magic chains of in- 
spired sounds whereby the souls of 


mankind are drawn toward heaven, 
‘*For thus the whole round world is every 
way, 
Seed in gold chains about the feet of God.” 
When we contemplate the strange 
mixture of sublimity and comicality 
in the character of this man, we must 
never forget that the sad isolation 
wrought by his deafness, while it deep- 
ened the pathos and heightened the 
grandeur of his music, is responsible 
also for much of his morbid suspicion 
of his fellowmen. Let us not fret 
if the fire which mounted with such 
vehemence, in its pyramids of burn- 
ing aspiration to the sky, sometimes 
scorched with extravagant flames or 
smirched with smoke those who stood 
near, when upon it blew the veering 
gusts of worldly circumstance. 


—_— +e+ ——_— 


THE DEPTHS AND HEIGHTS OF LOVE. 


HENEVER I seea flower that 

opens and blooms on the 
border of a precipice, the same thought 
ever recurs to my mind: such is love; 
it always seems to live between two 
infinities, one of height, and the other 
of profundity. While it darts its 
aspirations above, while it seems to 
seek in the heavens space and light, 
it deepens its roots into the most 
subtile mazes of the rocks and into 
the most obscure secrets of the 
abyss. Star that shines in the in- 
finity of the ideal; reaches all heights 
and touches all depths; it is the most 
human of passions, and was always 
ranked among the divine; it is the 
most heartfelt and the most ethereal; 
it is thought on the summit of the 
mountain; it is strength down in the 
valley; it guides the poet when he 
soars to paradise. * * * * * * 


No one will ever be able to say 
where love penetrates, when it excites 
all the depths of human nature, where 
together with the mire are to be 
found pearls and corals. It is a 
diver that brings to light strange and 
unknown things, and reveals to the 
astonished eye of the observer new 
things never before imagined; it is 
the most daring and the most fortu- 
nate of excavaters. How many natures 
are agitated at the contact of the 
new god, who seems to evoke from 
the depths all the silent passions, all 
the dormant ideas, all the phantoms 
of heart and thought! The deep 
simmering of the psychical elements 
at the contact with love almost always 
announces the birth of a second moral 
nature, and, renewing life, marks in 
it a new era.—Paola Mantegazza in 
The Physiology of Love. 
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DIFFERENCES IN HUMAN NATURE. 
>", of the most striking things 

in all nature is the difference 
that exists between the various indi- 
viduals of the same class. It is said 
that if our power of vision were suffi- 
ciently acute we should perceive that 
no two blades of grass, no two grains 
of sand, no two drops of water, were 
precisely similar. We know this to 
be true of everything which comes 
within the scope of our observation, 
both in the organic and inorganic 
world, and it is only reasonable to 
believe that the same law reigns 
through the entire universe. These 
differences become more obvious to 
us as we become more familiar with 
the type. We easily recognize the 
variations in the trees of the forest, 
in the birds of the air, in the beasts 
of the fields, in the features and forms 
of the men and women who surround 
us, and the oftener we observe them, 
and the more closely we scrutinize 
them, the greater is the diversity that 
we discover between them. When we 
know a person well it is impossible 
that we can mistake him for any one 
else; his peculiar expressions of face 
and form and manner are stamped 
upon our memory and excite our in- 
stant recognition. 

No two minds run in the same 
channels, or think exactly each other's 
thoughts. Truth is many-sided, and 
multitudes of men and women stand 
still, viewing continually but one of 
her phases. Did they but move 
around her, changing their respective 
attitudes, they would appreciate one 
another far better. Excellent people 
sometimes regret that there are so 
many differences of opinion upon a 
single subject. If all were agreed, 
they say, how smoothly and harmoni- 
ously might all work together for the 
general good! They forget that were 
this possible there would be no con- 
census of truth, no gathering together 
of its many features, no comparison 
of its many aspects. It is just this 
mingling of sincere convictions that 





enables men to correct their fallacies, 
to retrieve their blunders, to arrive 
at something like wise judgment and 
correct conclusions. Yet we chafe 
and fret at these very differences, 
and attribute to them many of the 
evils which really belong to our un- 
willingness to recognize and accept 
them. Too often irritation, ill feel- 
ing, and even anger arise from this 
innocent cause. Interchange of opin- 
ion, whether in ordinary conversation 
or in discussions and debate, is among 
the most instructive and valuable 
means of forming true opinions, yet 
often it is poisoned by a dogmatism 
that will brook no contradiction and 
a temper which regards all dissent 
as a personal affront.—PAi/adelphia 
Ledger. 


= iia sasha 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL IDEA. 
HE will to live, which forms the 
inmost core of every living be- 
ing, exhibits itself most conspicuously 
in the higher order of animals, that 
is, the cleverer ones; and so in them 
the nature of the will may be seen 
and examined most clearly. For in 
the lower orders its activity is not so 
evident; it has a lower degree of ob- 
jectivation; whereas, in the class 
which stands above the higher order 
of animals, that is, in men, reason 
enters in; and with reason comes 
discretion, and with discretion, 
the capacity for  dissimulation, 
which throws a veil over the opera- 
tions of the will. And in mankind, 
consequently, the will appears with- 
out its mask only in the affections 
and the passions. And this is the 
reason why passion, when it speaks, 
always wins credence, no matter what 
the passion may be; and rightly so. 
For the same reason the passions are 
the main theme of poets, and the 
stalking horse of actors. The con- 
spicuousness of the will in the lower 
order of animals explains the delight 
we take in dogs, apes, cats, etc.; it 
is the entirely naive way in which 
they express themselves that gives us so 
much pleasure. SCHOPENHAUER. 











HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 
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CHAPTER XXiIl. 


TALENT VARIED AND PECULIAR. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 


HE study of the portrait of this 
queen of sacred poetry, this 
renowned and beloved woman, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the student 
of human nature; and the fact that 
it is a perfect profile view is the rarest 
fact in reference to it. Few artists 
ever make a perfect profile; there are 
few sitters who are willing to be por- 
trayed that way; there are fewer 
heads that would successfully bear 
the ordeal. 

The pose of the head is admirable, 
and ought to be, because it is so well 
balanced phrenologically and physio- 
logically, that there could be no pose 
of the head, that is natural and ad- 
mirable, that such a head would not 
assume. It is distinctly a masculine 
face. She was doubtless in physiol- 
ogy and mentality as good a copy of 
a good father as could be found. 

What a firm and masterful chin, 
and how the face from the chin runs 
squarely back to the angle of the jaw, 
showing resoluteness, strength of 
character, determination, endurance 
and constitutional vigor. The lips 
how firm, how prominent and strong, 
evincing devotedness and ardor of 
love! Observe the prominence of the 
cheek bone, the reach of it from the 
opening of the ear forward, indicat- 
ing vitality, breathing power and 
courage. Look at the Roman nose, 
shapely, dignified, elegant, large, 
commanding. Look at the prominence 
and the delicacy of its point and the 
classic elegance of the nostril, and 





the easy sweep of the wing of the 
nose! The front view of that face 
must have been enchanting as well as 
commanding. The brilliancy of the 
eye, what a definiteness it expresses, 
and the fullness below the eye indica- 
tive of easy grace and affluence of 
speech. What a beautiful arch to 
the eyebrow, showing quick and clear 
perception, and especially a fine taste 
for colors ! The organs in thecentral 
line of the forehead, Individuality, 
Eventuality and Comparison are very 
prominent, making her facts take a 
definite form of expression, giving the 
memory of events and facts, and abil- 
ity to recall her knowledge at wish 
and will. 

Comparison is large enough to ren- 
der her mind analytical and analogi- 
cal. Every stanza of her poetry will 
illustrate these mental traits, sharp- 
ness of definition, clearness of expres- 
sion, and smoothness of diction. Her 
knowledge of human character is 
shown by the length from the ear to 
the location of the organ in the mid- 
dle of the upper line of the forehead. 
Hence she read character well, and 
had a keen perception of its peculiar- 
ities; and with her power of language, 
she was able to portray nice shades of 
character in a manner to make them 
seem natural and effective. 

Benevolence was large; the front 
part of the top head was well ex- 
panded and elevated. Veneration 
and Spirituality were large and dis- 
tinctly evinced in the elevated and 
reverential spirit of her poetry. 
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Firmness was large; that organ be- 
ing located in the central part of the 
back of the top head. If we draw a 
line vertically from the back of the 
ear, it will cross the organ. Stead- 
fastness and strength of character 
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and purpose are indicated in the pose 
of the head, in the features of the 
face, as well as in the large develop- 
ment of Firmness. 

Self-esteem was large; that organ 
comes in just at the upper part of the 
coiled braid. The crown of the head 
was high, and that is a very dignified 
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face, corresponding with her char- 
acter, and every feature of the whole 
make-up evinces dignity and a sense 
of her own worth. 

Approbativeness was large. It is 
located on either side of Self-esteem, 


FELICIA HEMANS, 


giving fullness to the upper backward 
and outer portions of the crown. 
The head was long from the opening 
of the ear backward, which covers 
Inhabitiveness, Continuity and Pa- 
rental Love. Friendship was promi- 
nent; hence her affections were cor- 
dial. 
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Combativeness was well indicated; 
hence, she was vigorous and brave. 
Amativeness was large; hence, her 
love was strong and influential. The 
love of life, Vitativeness, seems to 
have been large, hence her poetry 
breathes the sentiment of immortal- 
ity and makes itseem real. Vitative- 
ness leads us to desire to live as long 
as we can in the life that now is, and 
tends to span the dark river with the 
arch of promise for the life everlast- 
ing. If we look at the expression of 
strength and confidence in that face, 
if we look at the hopeful expression 
of the eye, it reminds us of Job’s im- 
mortal expression, ‘‘ I know that my 
redeemer liveth, whom I shall see for 
myself and not another.” 

The harmony of temperament be- 
longing to this character was such as 
to give wholesome development to 
every hope and sentiment and social 
feeling, and to give to her work an 
easy grace and vigor inviting con- 
fidence and fostering a hearty accept- 
ance. The following stanzas show 
the poetical, the spiritual and mental 
type of our subject, and illustrate the 
interior, the intense and trustful work- 
ing of her powers. 


Answer me, burning stars of night! 
Where is the spirit gone, 

That, past the reach of human sight, 
E’en as a breeze hath flown? 


O, many-toned and chainless wind, 
Thou art a wanderer free. 

Tell me, if thou its place can find, 
Far over mount and sea? 


Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 

Answer! Have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run? 


O, speak, thou voice of God within ! 
Thou of the deep, low tone! 

Answer me, through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown? 


And the voice answers ‘ Be thou still; 
Enough to know is given. 
Clouds, winds and stars their part fulfill; 
Thine is to trust in Heaven.” 
HEMANS. 





ELIPHALET NOTT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR 
SIXTY-TWO YEARS, 


This is one of the most manly heads 
and faces which has figured in Amer- 
ican history; and though an eminent 
scholar and thinker, he was all his 
life instouch with the times. He was 
an inventor. He gave much atten- 
tion to physical science, especially 
the laws of heat, and obtained thirty 
patents for valuable inventions, 
among the most notable of which was 
the first stove for burning anthracite 
coal which bore his name and was for 
many years extensively used. 

The study of this portrait is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The head is 
high, long, and fairly broad, especially 
in the frontal section. He was one 
of the ablest thinkers of his time, and 
that is indicated by the massiveness 
of the upper section of the forehead. 
He was a fine reasoner; was a great 
critic; understood mind and char- 
acter, and had wonderful imitation. 
The front part of the top head runs 
out from the center, and without 
having a curve downward, as usual, 
runs out level, showing the elevation 
of the outward section of the top of 
the forehead and indicating very 
large Imitation. And he was one of 
the best elocutionists of his time; he 
taught some men who became the 
ablest orators of his day. He wasa 
magnificent orator himself; his own 
thoughts were piled up in stately 
style, and so effectively uttered as to 
make him the model speaker of his 
age. 

The organ of Mirthfulness seems 
to be large. ‘The outer corner of the 
forehead is prominent; and he was 
remarkable for his wit. His Con- 
structiveness is shown in the width of 
the region of the temples. Ideality 
and Constructiveness, Wit, Imitation 
and Causality grouped around that 
section of the front part of the head 
exhibited by the temples and by the 
front and top part of the forehead. 











The organs in the lower part of the 
forehead were large He had very 
copious language and the fullness 
under the eye is an indication that 
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wonder of the time, and reached, in 
1866, the great age of ninety-three 
years. ° 

Students in Phrenology and physi- 

















FIG. 181. ELIPHALET NOTT, 


PRESIDENT OF Hz, 


the eye was pressed forward and 
downward by the brain, and thus in- 
dicating strong language 

In the region of the moral organs, 
Conscientiousness looms up He was 
a man of equity, and he so carried 
himself with the students of his col- 
lege that they had the highest rev- 
erence for and confidence in him. 
His word was law, and yet he ruled 
gently. He was the father of the In- 
stitution as well as of the Church over 
which he presided. 

He had a capital constitution, and 
he enjoyed health, which was the 


MILTON COLLEGE, 


ology will see that the different sec- 
tions of the face are amply balanced. 
We suppose this picture was made 
of him when he was_ over 
eighty years of age. And it was 
made from a photograph. And he 
must have been nearly seventy years 
of age when photography was intro- 
duced into this country. See the 
handsome chin, how it is projected 
forward, how it is depressed, what a 
long face! That large. healthy chin, 
is a physiological indication of a 
sound, healthy action of the heart. 
Physiognomically considered, it 
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means ardor, and strength of social 
affection. 

The length of the nose is evidence 
of thoughtfulness and criticism. The 
fullness of the face outward from the 
nose indicates lung power; and the 
fullness of the face outward from the 
mouth evinces a healthy state of the 
stomach. And where these condi- 
tions are all favorable, men look 


FIG, 182. 








the admired and masterful president 
of a college from the age of thirty- 
one, to that of ninety-three years. 


MATTHEW VASSAR, 
FOUNDER OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 


This face isa strong and a good one 
That long, large nose, that broad, 
strong cheek bone; that full and 
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MATTHEW VASSAR, 


FOUNDER OF VASSAR COLLEGE, 


young when they become old, instead 
of withering up and having weakness 
of circulation and weakness of diges- 
tion and shortness of breath, they 
hold these functions till they are well 
advanced in life. 

Dr. Nott belonged to the class of 
eminent scholars and thinkers who 
were born in the last half of the 18th 
century. So sound was his health 
and so balanced were his social, 
moral and intellectual developments, 
that he was the life of the circle in 
which he moved, and not only the 
life but the light of it. He was the 
witty man of his age as well as the 
eloquent man and as sound a thinker 
as this country has raised. He was 





prominent chin, indicating steadfast- 
ness, dignity, integrity and vitality; 
that rugged brow indicating practical 
sense, and the honesty of the expres- 
sion of the face, strike the observer 
ata glance. He had a great deal of 
solid common sense. He had emi- 
nent business ability, and could have 
made a success in anything which 
honorable men follow. He would 
have made a very fine physician. 
That face and forehead indicate the 
ability to acquire and use the knowl- 
edge which belong to the medical 
profession. He had strong construct- 
iveness and would have made a good 
engineer. His head was wide; hence 
he had force of character, courage, 
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thoroughness and executiveness, a 
desire for gain and the ability to 
accumulate property. Not having 
been favored with very much schol- 
astic culture in his youth, he had a 
feeling similar to that of Peter Cooper 
and several other eminent business 
men, to wit, a desire to establish a 
school for the culture of others. 
Ezra Cornell has given his name to an 
institution; Mr. Seney gave his name 
toa hospital; Peter Cooper to an Insti- 
tute which will carry his name grate- 
fully down the ages; Cornelius Van- 
derbilt gave his name to a University 
in Tennessee; and Vassar, inheriting 
tact and talent liberally from his 
mother, had an inspiration in the 
direction of female education, and 
has secured for himself a reputation 
which will never cease to be fragrant. 

In studying this head, we perhaps 
see in him traits that he did not so 
openly manifest to the world. Ifthe 
reader will draw a line vertically on 
the picture from the outer part of the 
pupil of the eye up to where it touches 
the hair, he will see that there is a 


—_ — rer ——<$__.. 
THE IDEAL, 
BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 


By the promise of noon’s blue splendor, in the dawn’s first silvery gleam ; 
By the voice of the sea that compelleth the path of the rock-cleaving stream ; 
I summon thee, recreant dreamer, to rise and follow thy dream. 


At the inmost core of thy being I am a burning fire, 
By thine own altar flame kindled in the hour when souls aspire ; 
For know that men’s prayers shall be answered, and guard thy spirit’s desire. 


What thou wouldst be thou must be; what thou shalt be thou art, 
As the oak astir in the acorn rends the dull earth apart ; 
Lo thou, the desire of thy spirit, that breaketh and waketh the heart. 


I am the voice of the night wind, rousing thy traitorous sleep. 
Moaning I echo thy music, and e’en when thou boastest to reap 
Alien harvests, my anger resounds from the vehement deep. 


I am the drawn sword barring the lanes thy mutinous feet 
Vainly covet for greenness. Loitering pace or fleet, 
Thine is the crag path chosen; on the crest shall rest be sweet. 


I am thy strong consoler when the desolate human pain 
Darkens around thee ; the azure outblotted by rush of the rain, 
All thou dost cherish may perish; still will thy quest remain. 


Call me thy foe in thine anger; claim me in peace for thy friend. 
Yet bethink thee, by lowland or upland, wherever thou willest to wend, 
I am thine angel of judgment, Mine eyes thou must meet in the end. 


handsome rounding up of that section 
of the head. It is shown distinctly 
on both sides, but on one side, as 
the picture is taken, alittle more than 
on the other. The hair is put back 
far enough to show it. That repre- 
sents the region of Spirituality and 
Hope; and Vassar College was born 
of those two faculties. The social, 
of course, would have its influence; 
he was naturally a lover, and would 
think of woman’s weal and sphere, 
and be impressed to do something in 
that direction. There was less logic 
than sympathy and spirituality and 
affection in the direction of his gift; 
that has a mechanical phase; it has a 
financial phase and a beneficent phase 
and a very executive one; and the 
form of the head sustains these sug- 
gestions. 

Born April 29, 1792—in 1861 gave 
200 acres of land near Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and $408,000 in cash to build 
a college for the education of women 
at moderate cost. At his death in 
1868 he gave $150,000 in the way of 
endowments. 
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WHAT IS A DREAM? 


By H. N. K. G. 


HIS is no learned treatise, no 
utterance of superstition, nor 
is it an attempt at explanation. It is 
only a simple narrative of experience, 
written in the hope that some mental 
philosopher will arise and explain, 
since no book that has fallen into the 
hands of the writer has done so, or 
attempted an exposition of any con- 
nection between ‘‘ sensation,”’ ‘‘ per- 
ception,” ‘‘conception,” or even 
imagination and what I must, for 
lack of a better word, call the fulfill- 
ment. 

Born with a fondness for a needle, 
in mere babyhood I learned to sew. 
Better than my doll, or romping, 
I loved to take careful stitches in my 
‘** patchwork,” and I am ashamed to 
say, between the ages of two and 
four years I _ pieced enough 
‘** patches”’ to make a large bed quilt. 
So I must have been very young,—I 
do not know how young,—when I lost 
that precious treasure, my first thim- 
bie. I looked diligently for it, and 
enlisted the aid of the entire house- 
hold; but I cried myself to sleep that 
night for lack of success. I dreamed 
of being led to the kitchen hearth, 
where the tiny thing was shown me, 
resting in a crevice barely large 
enough to receive it a half inch below 
the level of the bricks. As instructed, 
I moistened my ‘‘thimble finger,” 
inserted it, and took it up. My joy 
awoke me. With earliest dawn I 
sprang from my bed, ran to the spot, 
and found the treasure, just where 
and as I had dreamed. Neither I, 
nor any member of the family, had 
ever observed that crevice before. 

One of my brothers was a member 
of a regiment that suffered great 
slaughter in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, Dec. 13th, 1862. As his name 
appeared on none of the newspaper 
lists, and he had always been a for- 
tunate boy, we hoped that he had es- 





caped injury, and determined to be- 
lieve so. I was not feeling anxious 
about him, but I dreamed that he 
came to our door in the night, was 
admitted, and that I went down stairs 
to greet him, and found him pacing 
the dining-room restlessly. As I 
entered, he stopped abruptly, turned 
suddenly, and extending his left hand 
with a smile said, ‘‘ How are you?” 
The same dream, identical in every 
particular, came the next night, and 
in the morning I mentioned it to the 
family for the first time, for I could 
no longer suppress the thought of it, 
or the shudder I felt in my dream 
when his right arm had swung around 
in a limp and dangling motion that 
suggested mangled and grating bones. 

The next mail brought news that 
my brother’s right arm had been 
broken above the elbow. To this 
point there was nothing strange in the 
matter, since he well knew the facts, 
and doubtless often thought of one 
who had been his nurse in childhood. 

About six weeks afterward he did 
arouse us in the middle of the night, 
having arrived by a much belated 
train. A severe cough made his voice 
so unrecognizable that I went down 
in response to a call, without the 
least idea that the stranger could be 
he who had so recently written us 
from a Washington hospital, that he 
might come in a month or two. I 
found him pacing the dining-room 
floor as restlessly as I had dreamed, 
and he stopped, turned suddenly in 
the very place of which I had dreamed, 
and extended his left hand with just 
the expression, smile, and gesture I 
had twice seen in my dreams, and 
asked, ‘‘ How are you?” but the 
sleeve that dangled at his right side 
was empty. ‘Though the words, the 
manner, and the gesture might have 
been anticipated as characteristic, 
and his mind might have impressed 
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mine with the fact and location of his 
wound, what could have indicated the 
hour when a belated train would ar- 
rive, and the exact spot where he 
would turn toaddressme? Will some 
philosopher rise and explain ? 

Last summer, while residing in a 
suburban village, I hada , shall I 
call it a dream, or what? I seemed 
to be walking on our lawn, when 
I was suddenly overtaken by three 
lads, between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen years. They ran up to, and 
about me, in a very familiar manner, 
performing many antics, and turning 
about, stooping, bending, crouching, 
leaping, or sitting on the ground. 
One was tall, with long, slender arms, 
light hair, and tight-fitting garments 
like a clinging, knitted shirt. I seemed 
to see his arms extended in front, on 





a level with his shoulders. His neck 
was long, and his motions quick. 
The others were shorter. One was 


heavier; he carried his head bent 
down, and had heavy, dark hai. 
The other was smallest, and most 
quiet. I recall the tall one most 
clearly before me; the second at my 
left, and bent; the small one at my 
right, and crouched. 

Suddenly the lads were dogs, and 
a slim hound sprang up as if to put 
his extended paws upon my arm, and I 
recoiled, and cried, “‘Get out!” 
Then the dogs ran away and barked 
till I awoke sufficiently to know that 
they were our neighbor's, some rods 
away, and I wished that they would 
cease so that I might sleep, which 
they soon did, and I slept again, 
though apt to be wakeful or to sleep 
lightly in the early hours. Before 
sunrise my maid awoke me by excit- 
edly entering to ask if I or any other 
member of the family had been down 
stairs. She reported great confusion 
there, and in her own room, and dis- 
covered the same in mine as she 
spoke. A box cover, several pairs of 
gloves, and a Bible were among the 
things scattered on the floor there; 
clothes were heaped together, a table 
had been overhauled, a bureau drawer 


stood open, etc. A heavy ornament 
that had leaned against the wall 
above the mantel, ,which was 
opposite the foot of my bed, had been 
upset by a hand (following the wall per - 
haps), and had pushed my Bible from 
the shelf to the floor, it being a square, 
thick volume, and made clumsy by 
marks, cards, etc. The falling of the 
book may have caused the person to 
turn around with arms still extended, 
which I may have mistaken for 
the paws of the hound; and my ‘‘ Get 
out!” may have proved effective; 
though the depredators carried with 
them a valueless pin, a pair of trou- 
sers from an adjoining room, and a 
basket of trinkets, with my glove-box. 
A package of broken eye-glasses in 
the latter not proving to be coin, and 
folded bits of ribbon in the basket 
not found to be bank-bills (which they 
resembled in size), they were left on 
the kitchen dresser beside the open 
window, which undoubtedly admitted 
sufficient daylight for their examina- 
tion. It is certain that no artificial 
light was used by the _ burglars. 
The pantaloons were picked up in an 
adjoining field soon after sunrise and 
taken to the police station, and 
reached the owner that day, minus 
only a pocket knife. The officers 
were convinced that a company of 
four boys were the robbers on that 
occasion, as in many similar cases 
that were occurring around us. They 
went two, three, or four together. 

Now the question is, how did I see 
those boys? I was not sufficiently 
awake to see them normally, as the 
dawn must have been still very dim; 
and had it been full moon, little light 
indeed could have penetrated the 
closed shutters and closely drawn 
shades which I found essential to my 
morning naps. Air was admitted 
only through a shuttered window in 
an adjoining closet on one side, and 
through an open windowin an adjoin- 
ing room on the other, whose door 
we found, as we left it, open a few 
inches. No ray of gas light could 
reach that window, 
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I have always been a somniloquist, 
and in early youth was often led 
about indoors and out, and made to 
converse, without waking, or without 
seeing with my wide-open eyes, 
though never walking in my sleep of 
my own volition. Now the question 
is, did I see those boys? If so, how, 
in the absence of sufficient light? 
Had I been awake I could not have 
seen anything in the room, and they 
evidently only felt their ways about, 
since things valuable were passed 
over, or undiscovered, though in plain 
sight, had there been light. 

Apropos of seeing with closed 
eyes, let me relate an incident I 
heard from the lips of the wife of a 
noted statesman of our day,—a lady 
of superior mind and culture, and 
known veracity as well as social dis- 
tinction. Some years ago she lay 
extremely ill, and her family stood 
around her bed watching for the last 
look of recognition which might 
come with the opening of her long- 
closed. eyes. She was not asleep, 
and had not been, but knew her own 
condition well, and that dissolution 
was expected momentarily. Yet she 
longed for life. A former family 
physician, who had known her from 
infancy, had been summoned some 
days before, at her request, but was 
reported to be in Europe, and un- 
certainas to the time of his return. 
His present home was also remote 
from the place of her illness. 

‘*Though my eyes were closed,” 
she said, ‘‘I seemed perfectly to see 
all that was in the room, and all that 
was done. I saw the door open, and 
the doctor I so much wished for, 
entered. He had left his hat in the 
hall, but wore a dark green overcoat 
and brown gloves. He closed the 
door softly, drew off his right glove, 
and put his left hand with the right 
glove in it against his back. He ap- 
proached the side of the bed, and 
my husband laid down my hand, and 
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made room for him. No one else 
moved. My father, standing at the 
foot, exchanged slight bows with the 
doctor, and both turned their eyes 
upon my face. The doctor put his 
fingers on my wrist, and seemed at- 
tentive tothe pulse. Then he laid 
his hand above my heart, then on my 
forehead, and again felt my pulse. 
Presently he slowly shook his head, 
and turned away. I knew he meant 
that Iwas dying. ‘Well, Z will not 
die!’ I thought;and bracing my feet 
against the foot-board, I struggled 
with the intensity of my resolve. All 
thought it the last death-struggle, 
and watched for the last quivering 
sigh. 

‘* A few moments after, when I had 
rested from my struggle, I opened my 
eyes, and asked for the doctor, and 
why he had left the room. 

‘* My friends were greatly surprised, 
and insisted that as I had not opened 
my eyes while he remained in the 
house, I could not have seen him. 
But I certainly saw him as plainly as 
I see any of you before me this min- 
ute!’’ she said stoutly, ‘‘though I too 
was sure—conscious,—that I had not 
opened my eyes for hours. Yet I de- 
scribed his appearance, his dress, his 
motions and expression of counte- 
nance, perfectly. I seem to see them 
even now, though neither then nor 
now could I tell ow I saw.” 

The loved doctor, en route from 
Europe to his home, had first learned 
of her illness from a neighbor at the 
railroad station, and that she was 
probably even then lifeless. Improv- 
ing the few moment’s pause the train 
made at that place, he dropped in 
with condolences for friends of former 
days, and stopped only long enough 
to save her life by rousing her will, it 
seemed, and then passed on to his 
home, to learn afterward, of her mar- 
velous recovery. 

Now how did this woman see the 
physician? 

















SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


THE REV. THOMAS JEFFERSON SAWYER, D.D. 


MONG the many friends and 
laborers in the cause of phre- 
nology, none have exerted a more 
prominent influence in the educa- 
tional and religious world than has the 
Rev. Thomas Jefferson Sawyer, D.D., 
the ‘‘ Father of Tufts College,”” Mass., 
and the great Universalist divine. He 
was born in Reading, Vermont, 
January 9, 1804, and is now in his 
gtst year. The following pen sketch 
and biographical particulars are 
quoted from the Soston Daily 
Traveler. 

‘** This occasion (the celebration of 
his goth birthday), which comes to 
but few men, found the venerable old 
gentleman in excellent health and 
spirits, and he seemed pleased and 
appreciative of the congratulations 
showered upon him by his hosts of 
friends and admirers. 

Time has touched the worthy man 
with a gentle hand, for he shows but 
few signs of his ripe old age, either 
in physical or mental capacity. His 
figure is yet powerful and imposing 
and but for a slight stooping of the 
shoulders, much the same as forty 
years ago. His step is firm and his 
bearing more erect and majestic than 
many several decades younger. He 
is a frequent and always a welcome 
caller at many of the houses on 
Professor's row, and loves nothing 
better than to go back in memory 
with his hearers to the early years of 
the present century, or to talk of 
the first struggles of Tufts College, 
in which he always has shown such 
an active interest. His memory is 
remarkable for a man who has had 
sO many experiences to remember. 

‘* His white locks, smooth-shaven 
face and light scarf and cravat are 
nearly always seen at chapel and 
special college exercises. He is still 
interested in athletic sports, and re- 


joices at the victories and grieves 
over the defeats of the boys who up- 
hold ‘ the brown and olive.’ 

‘ They tell me that I am go years 
old, but I can hardly beiieve it,’ he 
said to a friend. 

‘* He is well informed upon all cur- 
rent topics, and enters into a discussion 
of them with an interest and a vigor 
that would put to shame many a man 
of half his years. In short, his mental 
faculties he retains intact, and al- 
though his life labors have been long 
and unsparing, he presents to-day 
the rare and beautiful picture of a 
cheerful and rational old age. By 
no class is he more revered than by 
the students who have been under 
his tuition in the Divinity School of 
which he was dean, and with which 
he has been identified since. its in- 
cipiency. 

The parents of the Rev. Mr. Saw- 
yer, Benjamin and Sally (York) Saw- 
yer, were of New England’s best 
blood, while the fact that he enjoyed 
very good advantages for acquiring a 
good common school education, would 
indicate that for those times his 
parents were in comfortable circum- 
stances. At the age of 18, young 
Sawyer was qualified to begin the 
work of a teacher. In 1829 Mr. 
Sawyer began the study of theology 
with the Rev. W. S. Balch, at that 
time pastor of the historic church of 
Winchester, N. H. In less than a 
fortnight he received a letter of fellow- 
ship, and before another fortnight 
had elapsed he was ordained. Mr. 
Sawyer’s first pastoral charge was in 
New York City, where in April, 1830, 
he was settled over a small congrega- 
tion that worshipped in a chapel on 
Grand Street. In the following year 
he married Miss Caroline M. Fisher,* 
of Newton, Mass., whose songs 


* This estimable lady died a few months ago. 
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and stories filla large space in Uni- 
versalist literature. 

In the spring of 1832, the doctor 
leased for two years a church in Or- 
chard street, which had by some 
means fallen into the hands of the 
builders. Four members of his con- 
gregation became his security, and 
they received as their security, the 
whole income of the church. At this 
time Universalism was in a feeble 
condition in the metropolis, and it had 
to contend with foes within as well as 
foes without. There can be little 
doubt that the ministry of Dr.Sawyer 
not only prevented its overthrow, but 
established it upon permanent founda- 


tions. In 1832, the cholera was 
scourging the city. Many of the 
neighboring churches were closed, 


business was suspended and great 
numbers of the people left the city. 
This was a great opportunity for the 
Orchard Street Church, which was 
opened regularly morning and even- 
ing, and the services of its pastor were 
frequently in demand. 

At the session of the general con- 
vention held in Albany, N. Y., in 
1834, the Universalist Historical 
Society was organized at Dr. Sawyer’s 
instance and he was made its secre- 
tary and librarian, which offices he 
has held to the present time. He is a 
good Hebrew scholar and has given 
special attention to German theological 
literature,and the Universalist Church 
is deeply indebted to him for the de- 
velopment of this most important por- 
tion of theirdoctrine. In addition to 
his other work, the doctor was a 
frequent contributor to the Christian 
Messenger, a \ocal denominational 
paper, and for several years he was 
its theological editor. 

In 1845 he was called to take 
charge of Clinton Liberal Institute, 
which was then located in Clinton, 
N. Y. Here he opened the first the- 
ological school of his church, where 
nearly forty students prepared for the 
work of the ministry. During his 
residence in Clinton the doctor was 
practically pastor of the local church, 


as well as principal of the institute 
and teacher of theology, and yet he 
found time to do a great deal of gen- 
eral denominational work. 

In 1844 he drafted a plan defining 
the powers and jurisdiction of the 
general and State Convention, which 
is substantially the ground upon 
which the government of his church 
is now held. In order to make bet- 
ter provisions for the educational 
interests of his church, he took the 
initiative in calling a special conven- 
tion which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Tufts College, of which he 
was one of the original trustees. In 
recognition of his scholarship, Har- 
vard College conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of S. T. D. in 1850. 
Two years later he was called to take 
the presidency of Tufts College, 
which was then in the first stages of 
its growth. At a subsequent time 
Canton Theological School invited 
him to become its first president,—all 
of which offers he declined. In fact 
there seems to have been no office 
in the church which he could not have 
creditably filled. At the opening of 
Tufts Divinity School in the autumn of 
1869 he assumed the duties of Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology. Although 
on account of impaired eyesight, 
and the infirmities of age heis unable 
to give class-room instruction, he has 
held the position of dean until a year 
ago, when Dr. C. H. Leonard was 
elected to the position. 

During more than sixty years of 
his professional life he has without 
doubt performed more work in 
preaching, writing, and teaching than 
any other minister of the church. 

His last ministerial labor was the 
preparation of the occasional sermon 
delivered before the National Uni- 
versalist Convention at Washington, 
D. C., in October, 1893. This was 
pronounced a wonderful discourse, 
and serves as a crowning triumph for 
his long, noble life of unremitting 
labor and devotion to the church and 
Christianity. 

From an early age Dr. Sawyer has 
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been interested in and assisted and 
influenced by the science of phrenol- 
ogy, and guided by its principles in 
their practical application to various 
phases of life. Some extracts from a 
paper read before the New York 
Phrenological Society, Oct. 29, 1840, 
will show the earnestness of his in- 
vestigations. It was published in 
full in one of the early volumes 
of THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL AND MISCELLANY, but to 
publish the whole of his lengthy and 
interesting paper at this time would 
encroach too much upon our space. 
He says: ‘* My subject is, Zhe influ- 
ence of cerebral organization on religious 
opinion and belief. 1 begin by saying 
what almost every philosopher, and 
certainly every phrenologist, must 
acknowledge, that man ts a religious 
being. ‘That he is so, all history con- 
spires to prove, all observation and 
experience concur to establish. Still 
it has not always been conceded that 
he is so by nature. This important 
fact has been left for phrenology to 
demonstrate, by showing that his 
mental organization, or the develop- 
ment of the brain, as naturally and 
necessarily inclines him to religion 
more or less, as it does tothe Love of 
Young, the exercise of Conscientious- 
ness, or Benevolence; of Destructive- 
ness or Hope, or indeed to the mani- 
festation of any of his mental or moral 
Man is as much, and in the 
way, a religious, as he is a 
rational or social being. He exercises 
himself in some form of worship, not, 
as some have imagined, because God 
has made a revelation of His will, but 
because the Creator endowed him 
with the faculties necessary to consti- 
tute him a religious and devotional 
being. Hence we find him everywhere 
—in all ages and in all countries, and 
in every stage of moral and intellec- 
tual development—breaking away 
from the visible and temporal by 
which he has been surrounded, and 
with which one part of his nature is 
intimately allied, and fixing his mind 
on some higher and spiritual power, 


powers. 


saine 








existing, it may be, in some outward 
and material form, but still not less 
spiritual, and henceforth’ falling down 
before that mysterious power and 
engaging in acts of religious adora- 
tion. 

It does not militate against the fact 
that man is a religious being, to say 
that his homage is frequently stupid 
and senseless, or that the deities 
whom he worships are the creatures 
of his own weak and sickly imagina- 
tion. This proves not that man is 
naturally without religion, but that his 
intellectual and moral faculties are 
but feebly developed ; nay, it rather 
shows how active the religious organs 
are in the rudeness and ignorance of 
savage life. When we contemplate 
the poor African, bowing down to his 
fetich, and bearing it about with him, 
feeling as safe under its magical 
guardianship as mighty Ilium, or the 
still mightier Rome, did under the 
divine protection of their Palladium, 
we cannot fail, I think, of being im- 
pressed with the fact of an original 
superiority imparted to the religious 
over perhaps all the other faculties 
of the human mind. 

‘* Man is asocial being, and hence 
in society he is in a state of nature; 
but then he is also religious, and in 
the exercise of his religious faculties, 
he manifests truly, though in part, 
his natural state. 

‘* We often see the most ignorant, 
those who are scarcely able to grap- 
ple with the most ordinary process of 
reasoning, still very religious; by 
casting an eye over the mass of the 
world, and calling to mind the charac- 
ters of the respective people occu- 
pying its surface, we shall soon be 
convinced that religiousness and in- 
tellectual power are by no means in- 
separable; and that mental and moral 
degradation are not to be taken as 
even presumptive proof of irreligion. 
If this be the fact, it must follow as a 
necessary consequence, that in strict 
accordance with the doctrine of 
phrenology, there is an organ or 
faculty whose peculiar or appro. 
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priate office is to manifest the 
religious sentiment; and such an 
organ do we believe Veneration to be. 
But Veneration, like all the other 
organs of the brain, seldom or never 
actsalone. Its manifestations will be 
modified more or less by the simul- 
taneous action of other faculties, 
exciting, restraining, guiding and 
controlling this.” 

**T cannot avoid the conclusion, 
that we are all stimulated to worship, 
and perhaps at first even to believe in, 
a superior power, more by a conscious 
want of such a being or a feeling of 
dependence which drives us out of 
ourselves, than by any deductions of 
cool and logical reasoning. Indeed, 
it may generally be observed that 
man has believed and worshipped 
first, and afterward attempted, as 
best he might, to support his faith by 


argument. Faith has preceded specu- 
lation, and Veneration has often 
been fully developed and active 


while the reflective faculties have 
slumbered on in the feebleness of 
infancy. I entertain no doubt that 
several faculties exercise their influ- 
ence, and a mighty influence too, 
over man’s religious feelings and 
opinions. Causality aids us in look- 
ing ‘through Nature up to Nature’s 
God,’ and combined with Individu- 
ality perhaps, presents us with a per- 
sonal Supreme Being. Marvelous- 
ness, or Wonder, one of whose func- 
tions seems to be to bring within our 
grasp all that is supernatural, greatly 
aids us in reconciling our other facul- 
ties to faith and religion. Hope also 
springs up to throw its magic power 
over the future, and even to gild ‘the 
valley and shadow of death.’ Ideality 
refines the gross objects of adora- 
tion and imparts an unseen ideal 
beauty to the being or beings whom 
we worship. Conscientiousness tends 
to invest the recipients of our homage 
with equity and justice, and to make 
them morally venerable in our esti- 
mation; while Cautiousness awakes 
the sense of reverence or torturing 
fear by pointing us to him with whom 





we stand thus connected, and to 
whose mighty power we must submit. 
Benevolence, too, and Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and perhaps 
some orall of our other faculties, sen- 
timents and propensities contribute 
their portions in forming our religious 
faith and guiding us in our religious 
services. The several great families 
of the human race possess widely dif- 
ferent cerebral organizations, and also 
the various nations of the same fam- 
ily, and the varivus individuals of the 
same nation. In the midst of a gen- 
eral sameness there is an almost infi- 
nite diversity; and the consequence 
is as the phrenologist could anticipate ; 
there exists a corresponding diversity 
of religious opinion and belief. 

‘*It is adoctrine of phrenology that 
size, other things being equal, is the 
measure of power. If one organ in 
the brain be proportionately larger 
than the others, its manifestations 
will predominate over all other mental 


qualities. It is so in matters of re- 
ligion as well as in every other 
subject. Whenever an_ individual 


comes to contemplate an object of 
worship as a personal being, he 
must conceive that being as possessed 
of a character more or less distinctly 
marked, which conception is neces- 
sarily formed by the action of his 
various organs, and will be to some 
extent colored by them. All true re- 
ligion must be in some measure 
anthropomorphic, that is, modeled after 
man’s own nature, for~the simple 
reason that we cannot conceive of 
any personal being who is in all re- 
spects unlike ourselves, who has no 
community with human nature. 

‘*Tt' is worthy of observation that 
the fact that the various religions in 
the world correspond with the char- 
acter and culture of the people who 
embrace them has long been noticed 
and acknowledged, as is evidenced 
by an extract from a sermon preached 
in 1784, before the University of 
Oxford at the so-called Bampton lect- 
ure by Joseph White, B.D., Arabic 
professor in that university, and one 
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of his majesty’s preachers at White- 
hall. He says,—‘ Though the exist- 
ence of a Deity has been admitted, 
as well in the darkest as the most en- 
lightened ages; and though it is 
equally supported by the testimony 
of tradition and the authority of rea- 
son, yet the ideas entertained of his 
attributes have been much diversified 
by various causes in the constitutions 
of men’s minds or in the circum- 
stances of their situation.’ That is, 
as phrenologists would speak (of cere- 
bral organization and temperament), 
as of reason and judgment. 

‘**It has been remarked by Spurz- 
heim that ‘refined ideas are com- 
monly buried under heaps of rubbish 
and superstition, so that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate the true 
from the false doctrines. We find,’ 
he adds, ‘ sublime precepts at the bot- 
tom of all the great religious systems 
among the Chinese, Indians, etc.’ 
The very nature of the subject rend- 
ers it necessary that there should be 


God and eternity seem almost indis- 
pensable to every religion, and noth- 
ing can surpass them for grandeur 
and power.” 

The objects of the writer of this 
sketch of Mr. Sawyer have been 
various. He dared, like John Pier- 
pont, to brave opposition and con- 
tumely, which were rife in those 
early days of phrenology in America, 
and was willing to proclaim truth and 
accept consequences. He had studied 
the science most thoroughly, and 
understood well the combined action 
of different phrenological organs and 
the influence of the temperaments 
upon character. One who had never 
before heard of phrenology could 
gain much phrenological knowledge 
from the reading of the whole paper, 
and it is to be regretted that lack of 
space prevents the giving of more 
than these few extracts. There is 
one more cause for regret, namely, 
the unsuccessfui effort to obtain a 
likeness of the grand nonogenarian, 


something sublime* eveninthe gross- the survivor of many moral and 
est religion on earth. The ideas of mental battles. 
a 
ADVANTAGES OF MENTAL ACTIVITY. 
I am right in the fundamental ment difficult and slow. It is inter- 


F 
] proposition, that harmonious 
activity of the faculties is synony- 
mous with enjoyment of existence,— 
it follows that it would have been less 
wise and less benevolent toward 
man, constituted as he is, to have 
communicated to him intuitively per- 
fect knowledge, thereby leaving his 
mental powers with diminished mo- 
tives to activity, than to bestow on 
him faculties endowed with high sus- 
ceptibility of action, and to surround 
him with scenes, objects, circum- 
stances, and relations calculated to 
maintain them in ceaseless excite- 
ment; although this latter arrange- 
ment necessarily subjects him to suf- 
fering while ignorant, and renders 
his first ascent in the scale of improve- 





* The Phrenological organ of sublimity lies adjoin- 
ing the religious organs, 


esting to observe, that, according to 
this view, although the first pair of 
the human race had been created 
with powerful and_ well-balanced 
faculties, but of the same nature as 
at present; if they were not also 
intuitively inspired with knowledge of 
the whole creation, and its relations, 
their first movements as individuals 
would have been retrograde; that is, 
as individuals, they would, through 
pure want of information, have in- 
fringed many natural laws, and suffered 
evil; while, as parts of the race, they 
would have been decidedly advancing ; 
for every pang they suffered would 
have led them to a new step in 
knowledge, and prompted them to 
advance toward a much higher condi- 
tion than that which they at first occu- 
pied.—_GrorGe ComsBe in Zhe Con- 
stitution of Man. 











STUDIES FROM 
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S we have already explained in the 
pages of this magazine, character 
studies from pictures are necessarily 
made under disadvantages, which, how- 
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Again, the angle at which the subject 
has been posed may be such as to 
make the head appear very different 
from. what it really is. But the 


SENATOR BLODGETT. 


ever, are by no means of the same 
nature in all cases. In one likeness, 
there will be a difficulty in determining 
the form of the head. The hair may 
be very thick or dressed in such a man- 
ner as to conceal the cranial contours. 


greatest uncertainty is likely to exist 
with regard to complexion, quality, 
and color of hair and eyes, all of 
which are very important in consid- 
ering the modifications of the facul- 
ties. To overcome the last named- 
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difficulty, the Phrenologist must make 
himself familiar with the colors which 
are likely to accompany certain forms 
of the brain. At first thought, this 
would appear to be impracticable, 
but there have been many principles 
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many dissimilarities of character, not- 
withstanding the identity of their 
ostensible aims in life. - 

Senator Blodgett, of New Jersey, 
with whom we shall begin, would be 
recognized by any one at a glance, as 





SENATOR 


discovered in relation to this branch 
of the subject upon which we can 
rely in the majority of instances. 

We have chosen as subjects for 
brief description, three well-known 
gentlemen from the political world, 
in whom we shall endeavor to trace 


P. JONES. 


a man of very striking and unusual 
characteristics. There are peculiari- 
ties in his face, if not in his head, 
which would arrest attention imme- 
diately. His nose and eyes are espe- 
cially significant. There is certainly 
nothing feminine about that nose ; 
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on the contrary, it implies almost an 
exaggeration of masculinity. There 
is that elevation of the bridge which 
suggests aggressive force ; and there 
is the length which indicates far- 
reaching, penetrating intelligence; 
also a prudence and guardedness 
which never slumber. In the wing of 
the nostril we find the sign of more 
than prudence; there is the mark of 
cunning—the ability to conceal, to 
repress expression. In the eyes we see 
the same quality in the drooping of 
the upper lid, which seems to shut off 
all of the eye ball except the portion 
necessary to vision. A glance at the 
contours of the head corroborate 
these impressions which we derive 
from the face. Observe the height 
of the head on a line with the ear 
opening. This is the unmistakable 
index of large Firmness, or, as it is 
often popularly expressed, ‘* power of 
will.” 

This is a quality distinct from the 
will itself, and, in fact, has no relation 
to it except to modify the persistence 
with which it is executed. A _ per- 
son with small firmness may have as 
many wills as anyone else; we might 
even go so far as tosay that a person 
who is deficient in ‘‘will power” 
would be likely to manifest a greater 
number and variety of wills than one 
in ‘whom stability and strength of 
purpose were conspicuous traits. 
Firmness must not be confounded 
with patience. Thereis such a thing 
as stability in purpose with vacilla- 
tion in method. Many Americans 
illustrate the last named quality. As 
a nation, our people show a great deal 
of pertinacity, and what is popularly 
called ‘‘backbone;”’ they do not 
readily ‘‘give in” or yield in the 
matter of opinion, or in the pursuit of 
a given policy, either in religion, 
politics, commerce or war. At the 
same time, the Americans are notori- 
ous for discontinuity in their methods. 
Senator Blodgett seems to have both 
firmness and application, although 
more of the former than the latter. 

Looking from the opening of the 


ear to the rear top head where it 
begins to slope down to the occiput, 
or, in other words, if we imagine a 
line from the ear upward and back- 
ward at anangle of forty-five degrees, 
we shall see a considerable develop- 
ment of dignity, pride, independence, 
or that quality which is perhaps the 
most distinctively masculine to be 
found in the whole mental constitution. 
This, again, is in keeping with those 
elements of strength to the signs of 
which in the nose we have already 
called attention. This upward and 
backward extension of the ‘crown, 
with the keen, penetrating eye, and 
conspicuous nasal organ, at once 
stamp this gentleman as a_ born 
leader, a commander, a general; a 
man who could assume grave respon- 
sibilities, and execute them without 
embarrassment; a man who will take 
hold with confidence where others 
would shrink and hesitate; one who 
would find satisfaction and success 
only in the administration of public 
affairs. The narrow, petty details of 
a small business would simply annoy 
him. Such a man must engage in 
those larger duties which municipal 
or national government alone can 
afford. 

We must not neglect a reference to 
the length of the brain development 
backward from the ear. In that re- 
gion are located the elements of do- 
mestic and social attachment, love of 
the opposite sex, courage, love of life, 
etc., all of which are very pronounced 
in this case. The forehead also pre- 
sents many interesting features. It 
is the forehead of the thinker and 
philosopher; one who can grasp ab- 
stract relations; one who would pref- 
erably concern himself with a study 
of causes and consequences. 

It is this breadth of the upper fore- 
head which insures the breadth of in- 
tellect which is adapted to execute 
the imperious mandates which nat- 
urally take their origin in the elevated 
crown. There are men who evolve 
purposes or desires which they have 
not the necessary intelligence to carry 
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out. This isa man whose judgment 
seems to fit his ambition. 

In Senator J. P. Jones, we have an 
organization of a much more mellow, 
responsive and emotional type. We 


see here strong indications of the 


present in the nose and eye. The 
latter stands out at a great distance 
beyond the bone of the’ cheek; and 
when we consider that the tempera- 
ment is warm and impulsive, we may 
be sure that we are in the presence 











SENATOR VEST. 


maternal influence in the heredity. 
The rear of the crown is compara- 
tively low. Those qualities of mascu- 
line pride which we pointed out in 
the first subject are here decidedly 
lacking. It will also be observed 
that the indications of femininity are 


of an orator of uncommon ability. 
This man will be not only fluent in 
the use of words, but they will -pour 
out with a warmth and enthusiasm 
which will win admiration if they do 
not produce conviction. The right 
side of the forehead in the engraving 
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it will be noticed, forms almost a 
vertical line, extending to the inferior 
edge of the upper eyelid. This 
flattened external angle is an almost 
infallible evidence of deficient order. 
The eye appears more like a continua- 
tion of the forehead than an inde- 
pendent structure; so that if the 
eyebrows were shaved off, in a dim 
light one might be inclined to look 
for them on the line now occupied by 
the eyelashes. 

There is here a fine development 
of the frontal lobes. The forehead 
is well filled out in the central region, 
which shows literary memory in other 
respects than talent for words. This 
gentleman will be brilliant in the mat- 
ter of history. He should be a capi- 
tal story teller. His upper forehead 
also shows great suavity—that primary 
mental quality which prompts to a 
smooth, persuasive, conciliatory form 
of address, whether the subject in it- 
self is agreeable or not. In this por- 
trait there seems to be also a fine in- 
dication of Benevolence. Altogether, 
the character is eminently adapted to 
a diplomatic career in the public 
service, or to those literary profes- 
sions which would afford an opportu- 
nity for the display of oratorical talent, 
and the exercise of all the social 
graces. 

Senator Vest, as shown in the ac- 
companying portrait, is evidently a 
man of very superior endowments. He 
is one of those strong men who com- 
bine in a peculiar degree the temper- 
amental and mental elements of both 
sexes. We here see a long back 
head which contains an immense 
amount of affection for family and 
friends, and especially for children. 
This man would be a favorite among 
his juvenile acquaintances, and he 
could go into a school or an orphan 
asylum or in any company where little 
folks might be present in large num- 
bers, and he would very rapidly en- 


list their attention and secure their 
confidence and love. 

He seems to have a great deal of 
perseverance and courage. He would 
not be Napoleonic in his aggressive- 
ness. His ambition would not be in- 
satiable or unreasonable, but he would 
surprise a great many people by his 
irrepressible spirit when once com- 
mitted to a particular cause. It might 
be supposed that he had grown tired 
of a battle and given it up with the 
close of the day, but on the follow- 
ing morning his opponents would find 
him at his post, as vigorous and buoy- 
ant asever. In his temperament he 
resembles Superintendent Byrnes of 
New York, and, like the famous chief 
of the police of this city, he would 
be a difficult man to deceive, circum- 
vent or overcome. 

He does not seem to be very pious. 
With that interrogatory nasal tip, non- 
committal eye, and the critical observ- 
ing talent shown in the forehead, he 
will scrutinize and examine as long 
as he lives, and will rarely come to a 
point where he can shut his eyes and 
simply say, ‘‘I believe.” Tobe sure, 
he may nominally accept the ortho- 
dox creed in which he has probably 
been brought up, but it will be an 
assent of his will, rather than his 
judgment. That is to say, he would 
probably never combat the idea, and 
would treat the subject much more 
gently than a new question arising 
for the first time in any other depart- 
ment of life. In a political discus- 
sion or a legal argument he would 
exhibit a remarkable degree of skep- 
ticism and shrewdness in answering 
his opponents; and he has singular 
ability to detect flaws in the state- 
ments of his adversaries. He has 
also a keen sense of human nature, a 
splendid memory for facts, statistics 
and details of every sort, so that he 
must be well qualified for a practical 
executive sphere. 














THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
OPENING OF THE ANNUAL SESSION. ‘ 


HE twenty-ninth annual session 
of the American Institute of 
Phrenology was opened in the Hall 
of the Institute Tuesday afternoon, 
September 4, 1894. In spite of the 
extraordinary depression in the finan- 
cial world, the present class shows an 
increase of half a dozen students over 
the number in attendance last year. 
This is a hopeful sign which we are 
justly proud and happy to record. 
We give below a synopsis of the ad- 
dresses by the President and others of 
the faculty: 


PROF, SIZER. 


The time has arrived, friends, for the 
opening of the twenty-ninth annual session 
of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
When we close a class, weary and worn 
with the labor of it, we say to ourselves, 
** We have ten long blessed months now to 
rest.” But how quickly the year revolves ! 
I have sometimes thought since I was 
eighteen years of age that the years got 
slippery; that they had a kind of propeller, 
as well as side wheels and sails; they 
slide away ; and the longer you live, the 
shorter the years will seem to be. Until 
you count up among the eighties, they 
will seem to grow shorter and shorter. 
The weary time between fifteen and sixteen, 
and the hurrying of the years between 
twenty-six and twenty-seven, show a 
marked contrast. But no life is long that 
is not filled with duty ; and no life is short 
that is filled with duty. 

When we commenced in 1866, after the 
incorporation of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, to deliver lectures, we won- 
dered what would be the outcome. We had 
six hearty, earnest, zealous souls, and they 
paid us six hundred honest dollars, and we 
gave them a _ tremendous course of 
lectures amounting to twenty-six. Twelve 
used to be considered a big course of 
lectures, and we doubled it and more. 

Now, we have been at it for twenty-nine 
years, with two extra sessions, and here we 
are with about thirty students, and several 
on the way; and we feel encouraged that so 
many have found their way here. And 
when I consider how much advantage each 
one of you will derive from this intercourse, 
how your life will be remodeled and re- 
formed and reloaded for the duties that are 
before you, I say to myself, ‘*‘ Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” And yet we have 
only one lesson to give at a time; we have 


only one step at a time to take to reach the 
goal of our efforts; and we shall ripen and 
grow stronger as time advances. 

In 1878, a young man came to us for in- 
struction, who had been lecturing in Can- 
ada; he had made Phrenology a success, 
but he thought he would come down and 
see if we knew some things that he did not 
know, some things that might help him. 
He went through the course, and went 
right back to his old field of labor in Can- 
ada. Six years after that he came back and 
took another course. I asked him, ‘‘ How 
much difference was there in your income 
after you had taken our course of lectures?” 
I wanted to know how much good a course 
of lectures here by us would do toa man 
who had succeeded on his own account. 
He said, ‘‘It just doubled my income.” 
Four years later,he cameagain,and brought 
his wife. I asked him the question again, 
‘* How much did the second course do for 
you?” ‘‘It doubled my income.” And he 
has doubled up his income till he is—not a 
millionaire, at least I am not authorized to 
say it—but it does not make much differ- 
ence with him whether he works or raises 
fruit. But the encouraging part is not 
done. To-day his sister is with us. She 
has made a success in the field of lecturing, 
and she has come here to see if we can do 
anything that will be beneficial to her. I 
tell you this, my friends, that those who 
have the grit to work out success without 
help, are the very ones who profit by such 
help as they can find anywhere. They 
know what it means,and how to use it. 
And I suppose some time the children and 
the grandchildren of these members of the 
class may be here, or somewhere near here, 
wherever the American Institute of Phre- 
nology shall spread its banner, and seek 
from these silent messengers on the walls, 
the lessons of history which they teach. 

You never can be to-morrow, or any 
of the to-morrows, what you were yester- 
day and the day before. You enter to-day 
upon a course of instruction and study 
which is to modify your life. and carry 
modification and influence down the course 
of time to generations yet undeveloped. 
Remember that the good you do, the good 
seed you sow in this line of truth, will mul- 
tiply and reproduce itself ; and the Chris- 
tian era is not old enough to tell the 
good that shall come from your work nine- 
teen hundred years from now. The work 
you shall do the next ten years will 
stand on the tablets of history, latent, if 
not patent; and the world is to be better 
everywhere by any good work that can be 
done in connection with human develop- 
ment. Remember, friends, thatthe errand 
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of your life henceforth is to aid human life 
andhuman nature and human effort to a 
higher and better standard of living and 
thinking and working. Remember that 
the material we have to work on is immor- 
tal, and not invisible altogether. A human 
soul is worth more than Jupiter with his 
cold, frozen sides, wheeling silently through 
the universe; and throbbing human life is 
worth more than a dead 'planet anywhere. 

They say the moon is dead. We like to 
look at it; it serves our convenience; but I 
would rather have any good, earnest 
human soul than a half dozen moons. The 
proprietor might not think so, but that is 
the view I take of it. The best thing, 
brethren, that you ever will find out on this 
earth, is a human soul,a human being, to 
develop, to culture, to aid in the work of 
righteousness and truth, We may look at 
mountains; we may look at cataracts, we 
may look at rolling rivers, and what are 
they as compared with a human, strug- 
gling, immortal entity ? 

But I am not here to make a speech to- 
day. Iam here merely to look youin the 
face ,and to think what work is to be done, 
and how that work is to be done which lies 
before us. There is one thing that always 
has struck me peculiarly, and that is, that 
when an audience, strangers to each other 
and strangers tothe speaker, are presented, 
there is a strange lack of unity of thought 
and feeling. You sit here wondering how 
you are going to like the people who sit 
around you, wondering how you are going 
to like this course of lectures, wondering 
how the lecturers are going to interest you, 
wondering whether it will pay you to stay. 
Well, that is individualism, that is segre- 
gating instead of unifying. But I have 
learned this: At my first lecture always, 
wherever I have addressed an audience, I 
had this feeling of a lack of coérdination; 
it was a sweat and a tussle and a trial to go 
through with it. The next evening I felt 
a little better, and by the time I had lec- 
tured nine or ten times, I looked upon every 
one as a brother beloved, or a daughter of 
the Lord Almighty, worth having, worth 
talking to, worth loving and hoping for. 
And so, before this course of lectures shall 
be done, your coérdinate mentality will 
blend together and come pouring up to us 
here, and feed us, as the light feeds plants, 
and sunshine warms the vegetation. And 
you will feel differently yourselves. There is 
nothing like the unifying of humanity to 
make a case strong. Thatis the strength 
of the church; the people think alike and 
feel alike and look at their pastor, and take 
his hopeful words, and their life is broad- 
ened and elevated and enriched. 

It is my pleasure now, having formally 
opened the meeting, to introduce our good 
mother, Mrs. Wells, who taught the first 
phrenological class in America; and she 
holds on pretty well. We hope for her— 


though perhaps it is hardly gallant to say 
that any woman can be eighty years old— 
there are several of our lady friends who 
may be or will be—but she is too good to 
lose. We want her to say something to 
you, and I think she is prepared to do it. 
We will now listen to her. 


MRS. WELLS, 


Mr. President, Friends, Members of 
the Class of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for 1894. I am happy to greet 
you, as by your presence here to-day you 
give evidence that you areinterested in the 
science of the mind. 

As you study the brain, you will under- 
stand that the portion most closely con- 
nected with the body has charge of it, and 
answers its behests; while other, higher 
portions relate to the higher mental facul- 
ties. The brain is wonderfully created, and 
you cannot learn too minutely even its con- 
struction, which is as interesting as it is 
wonderful. I will not now attempt to ex- 
plain the cerebral mass and its appendages 
and their peculiarities ; the ventricles and 
their uses; the medulla oblongata and its 
important position and functions ; the fa/x 
cerebri, the corpus callosum, the tentorium, 
the cerebellum, the membranes—the dura 
mater and how it protects the brain from 
external injuries; the pia mater with its 
innumerable, minute ramifications; the meso- 
cephale, or pons Varolii, which is said to be 
‘*the link which binds us tolife;” the oli- 
vary bodies, the striated bodies, optic thala- 
mi, the commisural structures, and many 
more,—but it is important that you become 
familiar with the uses of all these and more 
of the different parts of the brain, and also 
of its house—the skull, its sinuses, su- 
tures, its foramina, or holes for the passage 
of nerves, etc. 

Scientists in anatomy declare that if all 
the convolutions of the cerebrum and the 
layers of the cerebellum were; spread upon 
an even surface, they would cover a space 
of nearly seven hundred square inches. 
And yet it is all packed into the smallspace 
contained in the inside of the skull. You 
know of course that the size of a skull is 
not always the criterion from which to judge 
of the space its brain would occupy when 
spread out to its fullest extent, for a skull 
that measures less may contain a brain 
with deep convolutions, while those in the 
large skull may be more superficial, and of 
a coarser organization. 

Years ago we had for dissection before 
the class a finely organized brain with very 
deep convolutions. According to phrenol- 
ogy it was of an intellectual and educated 
man, but unfortunately he lacked self- 
control, gained the bad habit of drinking 
and in one of his spells died without dis- 
closing his identity and was buried in the 
potter's field. 
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While this session continues, you may 
come to a conclusion as to whether the 
brain is the mind or merely its instrument. 
Study and think for yourselves. Take the 
mere assertion of no person, but require 
facts for evidence; otherwise it will be 
philosophy without science. All science 
is founded on facts. Dr. Gall, the 
founder of phrenology, accepted no 
theory, but founded our science on 
observations of nature that were many 
times and oft repeated. While one en- 
deavors to learn, it is well to take the at- 
titude of learner. Be children. Your 
teachers in this institute will endeavor to 
make everything so plain that you can 
understand all they wish toconvey. You 
will have your note books, in which you 
may make memoranda of any queries 
which occur to you, as well as of what you 
hear. Keep the mind in a clear and re- 
ceptive condition by keeping the body right, 
and that will require enough sleep and the 
right quantity and quality of food. Avoid 
all kinds of excitement, and keep your at- 
tention on the subject or study which 
brought youto us. Remember that we are 
your friends. If you require counsel or 
sympathy, come to us, 

Professor Sizer, our patriarch, will give 
you the philosophy of phrenology, and 
later make the practical application. He 
has a methodof hisown inteaching classes, 
and as he will probably be your principal 
teacher here, accept, thankfully, what-he 
presents. All your teachers will be sure to 
give: important thoughts, and if you do 
not learn as much as you expected, do not 
let the fault be with yourselves. Keep 
clean and pure physically, mentally, spirit- 
ually. Your object in coming here was to 
learn—to study brain and mind. If you 
are teachable and we can teach you, you 
will not go from us disappointed. Study 
thoroughly, and thus qualify yourselves to 
satisfy inquirers, and in such manner as to 
make friends for phrenology of those who 
have been its opponents. Lead them to 
its truths, and you will add to their hap- 
piness and to your own. 


DR. DRAYTON, 


I am very glad to meet you, friends all, 
and on this occasion we merely seek to 
know each other, to look into each other’s 
faces, and, as it were, make friends on the 
spot. If possible we should cultivate that 
old idea which is more or less phrenological 
in regard to first impressions ; and I pray 
you that your first impression with regard 
to me will be favorable. 

Prof. Sizer said something about dead 
planets. He illustrated, for instance, the 
moon, which, by the way, is a very bright 
one, but shines, I think, by reflecied 
light; and possibly because of my long 
continuance here, I have become a kind of 
subordinate luminary, which is reflecting 


the light of the greater planets now near 
me. 

I take it that your presence here indicates 
avery serious mood; that ,you have not 
come in any spirit of fun; itis not the idea 
that in the city of New York you will enjoy 
yourselves amazingly, sensuously, but 
rather that you will find here a source of 
inspiration in a way; that you will find op- 
portunities to indulge your taste in direc- 
tions which have not been found anywhere 
else. 

I congratulate the Institute that you have 
appeared in such force, notwithstanding 
these depressed times. In fact, I have been 
serious enough in my meditations with re- 
gard to the outlook of the Institute for this 
tall, to think that we should have: scarcely 
more than a corporal’s guard to listen to 
our “words of wisdom.” But as it is, I 
think that we should feel encouraged, and 
seek to do our best. This subject of 
phrenological science is so broad that 
really, when I consider it at times, and 
think of the department which I am sup- 
posed to fill, a recent utterance by the late 
Premier of England is in season. He said 
on one occasion before a university audi- 
ence in England, that the remarks he had to 
make did not concern science so much as it 
did ignorance; he wanted to talk a good 
deal about the ignorance of men, and 
therein, perhaps, I shall fill the larger field. 
I may say a great many things, matters of 
which I know very little; but I shall expect 
your active minds, responsive always, will 
stop me where I should stop, and, by 
your appropriate questions, keep me in the 
track of science, so that I shall be enabled 
to do my duty fully. 

Margaret Fuller said once, that the great 
need of the world is a spiritually minded 
man of the world. I feel that the great 
need of the world to-day in the way of its 
higher development, education, social 
growth, is a phrenological man of the 
world. I think I have a better reason than 
even Margaret Fuller for my view of the 
world’s needs, for the reason that the 
phrenologist must know the world well in 
order to meet its needs. He addresses 
himself to men and women of every 
complexion ; and he should know some- 
thing of them from his point of view, 
certainly from his self study he is enabled 
so to instruct that all shall get benefit. 
The phrenologist, in going to the brain and 
physiology, goes, you might say, to the 
very bottom facts of human life; and I 
think the old negro was about right—when 
he was reading the newspaper upside down, 
and somebody had said, ‘‘ What are you 
doing with that paper? You've got it up- 
side down, don't you see?” He replied, 
‘*Dat’s de way I git at de bottom facts.” 
It may be important sometimes te reverse 
men, turn them inside out; thatis one of the 
objects of phrenology, to see whatis inside, 
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turn the man upside down, and get at the 
bottom facts of organization. We go to 
the central truths; we believe that most 
earnestly ; the more we look into this mat- 
ter, the more we are satisfied that we are 
getting at the very central sources of 
human being. But the mind is so expan- 
sive, mind is so much of a chimera, that 
notwithstanding all that we can do, all our 
investigations, there is no end to the 
work which the philosopher, and especially 
the phrenological philosopher has at his 
command. And there is a most encourag- 
ing and happy reflection when we think of 
this boundless field of study in humanity, 
that it is always intensely interesting ; 
everything is that is human; and with our 
seriousness in taking hold of some of the 
grand questions that are looming up in our 
time, we may learn more and more, and get 
more earnest ourselves, and more sure of 
doing good to others. But my intention 
on rising was simply to make a few general 
remarks, and to welcome you most cordially. 


DR. BEALL, 


I suppose I am an enthusiast upon the 
subject of Phrenology; and if it can be 
proved that I am, Iam certainly willing to 
admit it. I think the subject is worthy of 
as much enthusiasm as any one person, or 
any number of persons can develop. I 
have been thinking while sitting here, that 
Iam always glad to see any evidence of 
growth and progress in what we might 
call the phrenological movement. I say 
movement, because the teaching and pro- 
mulgation of phrenology in this country 
has been largely in the nature of a reform 
movement. And in this connection I have 
been led to think of the size of this class, 
the increased number who are present to- 
day, as contrasted with the number we had 
a year ago. When I consider the terrible 
financial depression through which we 
have passed for the last twelve months, I 
think it isa sign of great encouragement 
that we have so many here to-day. 

However, we ought not to judge phre- 
nology by the number of those who repre- 
sent it, and I might go further and say we 
should not judge it even by the character 
of those who represent it. Oneof the 
great advantages of our science is that we 
are taught by it to look beneath the surface, 
and to see truth in all sorts of disguises. 
We can look below and behind the most 
plausible appearances of people; and we 
should apply that same principle when we 
judge of higher philosophical truths or 
questions of reform. It often happens that 
unworthy people come into the possession 
of the finest ideas, the most valuable truths, 
and often from the very circumstance that 
they are rebels and renegades ina certain 
sense, to the prevailing ideas, beliefs and 
principles,—the popular current. When 
they go out to expound or to defend the new 
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idea, they are notexactly ornamental to 
the cause they represent. This was very 
largely true of the first years of Chris- 
tianity; it was true in the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and it has been true of nearly 
every great movement. When Christianity 
was first established, it attracted an im- 
mense number of people who were not 
popular, who were not identified with the 
high places of the world at thattime. The 
people who were firmly grounded in what 
might have been called the orthodox or con- 
ventional circles of that period, were as a 
rule, already satisfied with their position. 
They had no motive or desire to change. 
And so the new doctrine was taken up very 
largely by people who had not much to 
lose if they became unpopular. 

There were two classes, I may Say, not 
to divide them up minutely, who embraced 
Christianity at first; there were a few mag- 
nificent souls, and then there were some, as 
I have said before, who were neither great 
in numbers nor ability. But none of us to- 
day would judge of Christianity by its hum- 
ble and obscure advocates of that period. 
The same thing was true in regard to the 
Protestant Reformation. There were some 
grand leaders. I have noticed that Prof. 
Sizer likes to talk about them; he likes to 
draw contrasts between the sturdy, vigor- 
ous Luther, and the gentle Melancthon— 
you remember there were fighting charac- 
ters, strong, vigorous, aggressive workers, 
in that great movement, and there were 
other more ornamental, more convention- 
ally agreeable characters. So in Phrenol- 
ogy we have had the same thing; and I want 
to say to you that we should not judge Phre- 
nology by the smallness of our Institute in 
comparison withthe great citadels of learn- 
ing, such as Yale and Harvard in this 
country. I hope that none of you will 
gather any false impression from the fact 
that we have not half a dozen large build- 
ings and a corps of twenty-five or thirty 
professors. I hope you will not get any 
idea from the size of our school that our 
subject is not enormous. For my part, asI 
said at the outset, I am enthusiastic about 
our work because I believe Phrenology is 
the greatest science on this earth. And 
when I say that, Iam not neglecting the 
idea of religion, because I think that what- 
ever there is of true religion, Phrenology 
will indorse and will discover and will en- 
courage, and will put upon a basis of fact, 
about which there can be little if any dis- 
pute. The highest doctrine that I have 
been able to see in Christianity is that 
beautiful and sublime idea of the suprem- 
acy of love, gentleness, charity and for- 
giveness. Phrenology, ir. locating the fac- 
ulty of Benevolence in the very topmost 
part of the brain—when I say topmost, I 
mean in that part of the brain which is the 
farthest removed from the base in the order 
of the development of the top-head forward, 
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—Phrenology, I say, in locating Benevo- 
lence at that part of the brain, emphasizes 
that sublime thing in Christianity. There- 
fore, I say that Phrenology in its teaching 
implies and includes the highest and best 
principles, and I think we have reason to be 
proud of our work. However humbly or 
lamely we may prosecute it for a while, we 
ought to feel that we have the sanction of 
truth and a noble purpose. 

As to the part I shall perform in instruct- 
ing you here, I have only to say that I shall 
be happy to do all I canto further your in- 
terests; and I hope that you will be greatly 
benefited by your experience among us, and 
be prepared by what we give you to become 
useful and happy citizens in every way. 


MR, BELL, 


Mr. President, I should have thoroughly, 
peacefully and tranquilly enjoyed this 
generous intellectual feast if it had not been 
for a suggestion of your own to me, just 
before this meeting began—that you pro- 
posed to thrust out your fist and grab me 
and force me to my feet whether I would 
orno. Therefore I complain, and I fancy 
justly. When I came into this room and 
you beckoned me to take one of the forward 
seats with you and your coadjutors, I 
thought to myself, ‘‘ No, I have lost con- 
fidence in the professor. I won’t have any- 
thing to do with him or those ornamental 
and scholastic doctors about him, but will 
sit here with the business end of the 
audience.” Thus, it comes to pass that 
you find me not upon yourexalted platform 
but down on the floor among the rank and 
file of workers. 

I have been soliloquizing, if I may use 
the word, as to what I should say when it 
came my turn, and peradventure I should 
find nothing to say, then as to what would 
become of me; and, as you have not in- 
vited me to make a speech or set address, 
I am not supposed to begin with the begin- 
ning of the world, or with the ‘* Gnothi 
seauton” of the Greeks, or with the later 
utterance of Pope, ‘‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man,” and map out a long and 
exuberant discourse. On the contrary, I 
am supposed to indulge in no flights of 
oratory or rhetoric, but to confine myself 
cheerfully and modestly within the narrow 
limits of a business proposition. Thus 
thinking earnestly, half nervously here in 
my seat, the thought of the bee has arisen 
in my mind tohelp me out of my dilemma. 
You good people there upon the platform 
represent, if you please, the honey end of 
the bee; while we good people down on 
the floor represent the busy wings and the 
business and sting end of the bee. It is the 
wing of the bee that gives it its vitality, 
not in the sense that it could not live—be 
a worm or a grub without wings, but its 
wings give it that larger vitality that en- 





ables it to fly from field to field, ever in 
search of new stores and new riches. 

These students have come to us from all 
over the land—from Canada, the South and 
the far Pacific, to this the central bee hive, 
to be instructed in honey gathering and 
honey saving, and they shall hereafter re- 
turn from us into their different States and 
countries, and exercise in their respective 
fields of labor, all their powers like busy 
bees in the gathering of that measure of 
success, which we hope will comelargeand 
enduring to each of them; so that they may 
know bye and bye, as you good people there 
on the platform know now the joy, the hap- 
piness and the sweets of illustrious success. 
The wing thus represents motion, power, 
activity,—in one word, ‘‘ hustle.” 

‘Eternal vigilance,” says Patrick Henry, 
‘*is the price of liberty.” Eternal hustle is 
the price of success say we. Let us remem- 
ber the lesson the bee conveys—no sweet 
thing is got but by working hard and delv- 
ing deep; and when not found at any given 
spot, or you have exhausted one place, fly 
off quickly like the bee and start again ina 
new field. Be constantly active and alert 
to the opportunities of life. Never sit down 
or fold your hands and say, ‘‘I can't;” 
this is to be a drone—this is not to 
use your wings, but to be a mere grub or 
worm. 

The bee reminds me further that there is 
a music belonging to the hum of industry. 
The bee and the humming bird are musical, 
although the sounds come only from their 
swiftly vibrating wings; and we hope in the 
labors of these students there shall come a 
joy, a music, even a pleasure in the carry- 
ing out of this chosen work, that each of 
them has come here to learn more about, at 
the feet of you, their Gamaliels—that each 
can say and verily feel, that these their 
toils are also their pleasures. 

On some accounts I am sorry that this 
simile, however poetical it may seem to 
some of you, has come to my mind, because 
I am reminded that there is a sting end to 
it. I suppose that the sense of the loss of 
credit, or the misery of insolvency and fail- 
ure, may be said to be the sting of busi- 
ness; and there are oft-times certain rude- 
nesses and unkindnesses that peopleindulge 
in one toward another in business relations, 
that may also be said to represent the sting 
end of the bee. Now I shall hope, so far as 
I may be identified with this honorable and 
well-known house, ever to be courteous and 
thoughtful of others, and acting thus toward 
you all, I think I can readily expect to re- 
ceive it in return; and after you are through 
with this radiant galaxy of professors, and 
you have gone out into your fields of work, 
then it is with me that you will chiefly deal; 
it is to me that you will most frequently 
write. I shall answer your communica- 
tions. You may make propositions which I 
shall consider, and I may suggest some new 
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ideas to you to further the interests of that 
cause in which weare all engaged. 

Having known each other here and now 
face to face—what manner of men and 
women weare--itis to be hoped that this per- 
sonal knowledge will develop into a larger 
influence and keep us more happily and 


successfully engaged in this work that we 
have all set our minds and hearts and hands 
todo. Let us ever keep before us the exam- 
ple of the bee, and remember that it is 
through the untiring efforts of the business 
end of the bee that honey is laid up for the 
future years. 





SELF. DENIAL FOR CHILDREN, 


HERE are very few homes 
where the virtue of self-denial 
is not put into daily practice. The 
exceptions are in those families where 
great wealth, inherited or acquired, 
makes it not necessary, and conse- 
quently almost impossible. In the 
generality of homes love and ambi- 
tion combine with limited means to 
keep the offering of personal sacrifice 
ever burning on the domestic altar. 

The virtue, however, is mostly con- 
fined to the elders of the family, the 
father and the mother, to whom the 
rearing of their little ones is at once 
their duty, their ambition and their 
highest pleasure. They desire to 
place their children on a firmer foot- 
ing, when the time comes for them to 
go into the world for themselves, than 
they occupied at a similar period of 
their lives. They strive to have them 
better fed, better clothed, better 
educated, and with a wider knowl- 
edge of men and the ways of the 
world than they had in youth, and in 
order to do this every day, almost 
every hour, of their lives is given to 
the practice of rigid but cheerful self- 
denial. 

In former generations, when every 
family had from five to nine or twelve 
children, self-denial was not confined 
to the parents. The straitened cir- 
cumstances of farm and village folk 
made it absolutely necessary that all 
should help to the common end of 
gaining a subsistence and an educa- 


tion. The first, which are the strong- 
est, impressions of child life were 
those of helping each other, and each 
helping the father and the mother 
bear the mutual burdens. In such 
families a beautiful spirit prevailed 
from the eldest to the youngest, 
which tended to keep out native 
selfishness, and welded the chain of 
love which bound all together through 
all the years of life. 

But in the family of to-day, which 
is so noticeably small, which often 
and often produces only one child, 
this beautiful virtue, so necessary for 
the building of a complete character, 
has very little chance for life and 
growth. Parents, even those with 
only one child, have become so am- 
bitious for social or professional 
positions for their offspring, as well 
as to surround them with luxuries to 
which their own childhood and youth 
were strangers, the task of rearing 
and educating even the solitary one 
child is no small undertaking. In 
our large towns and cities the delv- 
ing and scrimping of thre parents to 
send the child to the most expensive 
schools, to clothe him in the latest 
style and with the costliest fabrics, 
is a matter of common observation. 
Many a mother contents herself 
with one decent street suit the year 
round that her daughter may be cos- 
tumed like a little princess. She 
washes, irons and scrubs for her fam- 
ily, that the girl’s dainty fingers 
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may be unsoiled and ready for the 
position of a lady, as her imagination 
defines ladyhood, for which she has in- 
tended her since her birth. The father 
drudges as laboriously in the tread 
mill of wage earning that his son may 
be fitted for a profession, and never 
be obliged to stoop to ignoble day 
labor. Although their estimate of 
values may be false, and is so in the 
opinion of most of us, the spirit of 
self-denial is undeniably genuine. 

Now, if the girl and boy accept this 
sacrifice unthinkingly, even ungrate- 
fully, where is the responsibility? 
Self-denial on their own account has 
never been a part of their training; 
they are as unconscious of it as a 
savage. They do not recognize it as 
such in their parents. It has been so 
cheerful, so constant, so much a mat- 
ter of life and fact, as never to be 
mentioned in words, that the chil- 
dren cannot put it into words either, 
and much less into character. It is 
really one of the most unfortunate 
phases of modern child training, or 
the lack of it. 

In addition to other considerations 
the advantages which parents labor 
unceasingly to secure for their chil- 
dren would be appreciated tenfold 
more by them if they had to strive 
for them in a measure themselves. 
Gifts are pleasant and are valued toa 
certain extent, but desirable things 
which we have gained by our own 
efforts are prized in proportion to the 
strain and the length of the effort 
required. It is not uncommon that 
the parent finds, after years of toil and 
sacrifice to put his child in a position 
superior to his own, that his child 
has neither taste nor fitness for it nor 
happiness therein. And sometimes, 
indeed too often, the careless child 
fails in mature years to compensate 
the self-sacrificing parent by the love 
and care which are his due in nature 
even if there were no additional bond 
of the gift of a life’s labor and 
devotion. 

It must be obvious to every ob- 
server of our homes and our children 


that there is needed an intelligent 
and a persistent effort by the parents 
to train the young in the virtue of 
self-denial. Where there are happily 
several children the task is made 
easy by the opportunity for serving 
each other, for learning to prefer the 
advancement or the pleasure of the 
brother or sister to one’s own. Where 
there is only the unfortunate solitary 
one the work will be greater, but 
even then it is not impossible. For 
there are everywhere the little ones of 
the very poor for whom sacrifices can 
be made, and, unless the sweet foun- 
tain has been too early closed by un- 
pruned selfishness, the child heart will 
quickly respond to their needs. The 
parent who is really in earnest can 
find ways for the cultivation of this 
virtue. 

Above all it seems to be a pressing 
necessity in many families that the 
children’s attention should be turned 
to the denial of self for the sake of 
their parents. They are so careless, 
so heedless of any obligations further 
than obedience. Parents, especially 
mothers, shrink from exacting def- 
erence in the shape of the easiest 
chair, the cheeriest corner by the 
fire, the most popular book, relief from 
little house cares, bringing of slippers 
and the like, all little things, but all 
with a meaning and an influence. It 
is an uncommon child who will volun- 
tarily leave a game, or book, or a 
lounging attitude, to do these things 
for their elders. It must be required 
until it becomes a habit, and when 
the habit is established there is not 
only a principle fixed in the forma- 
tion of character but a sweet influence 
gained in the home like the perfume 
of rare flowers. The habit of self- 
denial, moreover, leads to the prac- 
tice of other virtues, all unconsciously 
it may be, but all the more valuable 
and genuine for that. Why should 
parents alone exercise it when it is so 
essential in the building of character, 
the object of all training. The force 
of example is not sufficient. Line 
upon line and precept upon precept 
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are not enough either. Daily drill 
and persistent enforcement in most 
cases are imperative. 

SaRAH E. Burton. 


—_+-@s_—__-___ 


IN BEHALF OF THE CHILD. 
By CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


ANY of us have puzzled our- 
selves over the peculiar charm 
of English story books above those of 
American authorship. The children 
of the squire or the rector, or of still 
higher degree, were interesting not 
alone because of that unknown envir- 
onment of the English home, and it 
is clear to me now that the charm con- 
sists in their being perfectly normal 
children. The dear, shabby, old 
nursery, presided over by a faithful, 
kind but not learned ‘‘nurse;” the 
schoolroom, quite as destitute of nice 
furniture or hygienic virtue, where 
‘*tasks’ were always tasks which the 
juvenile soul abhorred, stood for gen- 
uine child life—sweet, mischievous, 
naughty, penitent by turns. 

Tom or Cecil or Lucy was not a 
drawing-room figure, discussed and 
applauded or criticised from the very 
cradle by a public no less real to the 
receptive little mind than Mrs. Grundy 
herself to grown up people. The 
routine life marked out in those tales 
seems extremely simple to the Ameri- 
can household, where children are 
usually en evidence, where the break- 
fast may be spoiled by Charlie’s re- 
fusal to eat oatmeal and the dinner 
by learning that Mary is far behind 
in her arithmetic the girl ‘‘ no bright- 
er” next door. If Tom of the rectory 
or the manor declares against bread 
and milk he will go hungry, and as to 
the neglected arithmetic, have we not 
shared the durance of Lucy or Cecil 
in the stuffy schoolroom out of hours 
till ‘‘sums” are correct ? 

The ingenuity with which the small 
person of English story invents and 
shapes his pleasures is a lesson we 
upon this side the water refuse to 
learn. Our sturdy cousins are not 


credited with excess of imagination 
and sentiment, but readers of Mrs. 
Ewing and Annie Keary’s delightful 
memoirs, or of Jean Ingelow’s tales, 
must admit that such resources are 
only developed by kind necessity. 
The right of the child to own himself 
a part of the time—to think his ‘‘ long, 
long thoughts’’ that become ladders 
of delight and mystery, unquestioned 
and undisturbed by mature wisdom— 
is forgotten by hosts of anxious and 
indulgent parents. 

It may be urged that domestic con- 
ditions among us are so different, the 
semi-detached estate of the child in 
the nursery or schoolroom of home is 
not possible, if desired. This, how- 
ever, need not interfere with the sem- 
blance of freedom which tact assures 
the boy or girl in presence of older 
persons. 

No esthetic playroom crowded with 
ingenious toys can for amoment com- 
pare with a good, dusty garret or 
barn chamber to insure the child’s 
supreme content. The imaginative 
brain creates whole histories and ro- 
mances out of what has ‘‘lost its 
utility.’”” Why should these feats of 
the brain be regarded as useless or 
mischievous? The desire to assist 
nature by early forcing the child’s 
mental development is a_ robbery 
instead of a partnership. It takes 
from the young human being not only 
vital power but the exquisite satisfac- 
tion of making his own estimate of 
things, himself included. 

If observers like Dr. Weir Mitchell 
are heeded the great dangers of our 
present hothouse system of education 
will be turned aside. Careful watch 
and ward will still encompass the 
child in that happy valley from which 
we all travel too soon, but the demand 
for savory sauce to season every hour 
will cease. 

In behalf of the child, then, let 
the protests now often heard take 
effect. Give fewer ‘‘ useful” enter- 
tainments, ‘‘ wonders” of science, of 
art; drop the parlor theatricals, unless 
of home manufacture, the dances that 
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mimic fashionable life; drop even your 
own theories of what must please the 
healthy child and gently turn him over 
to himself.——-Congregationalist. 


-e- ——- 


MIND DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
CHILD. 


HE systematic observation of 
child development in modern 
times has shown that this is one of 
the most interesting and wonderful 
departments of anthropology. In fact 
scientists are beginning to discover 
that this heretofore much neglected 
garden offers the most fruitful of 
harvests to the appreciative student. 
In Babyhood a writer cites instances 
in early child growth that show how 
much of intelligence exists in the 
baby of even a few months. 

The little child is capable of 
memories long before he has learned 
to speak. A little boy, six months 
old, whose hand had been slightly 
burned by a hot vase, shrank back at 
the sight of this article a few days 
after. Certain faces, too, are recog- 
nized by children of this age, show- 
ing that they have memory images 
of them. Strange faces, too, are 
known as strange, and distinguished 
from familiar ones ; but the latter are 
not yet missed when absent. Sigis- 
mund gives an interesting case of 
memory in a boy about eight months 
old. While in- the bath he tried re- 
peatedly to raise himself up by the edge 
of the tub, but in vain. Finally he 
succeeded by grasping a handle near 
which he accidently fell. Next time 
he was put into the bath he reached 
out for the aforesaid handle, and 
raised himself up in _ triumph. 
Memory of persons becomes strong 
by the end of the first year. <A child 
of this age recognized her nurse after 
six days’ absence ‘‘ with sobs of joy.” 
A boy somewhat younger knew his 
father after four days’ absence, while 
another, seven months old, did zof 
recognize his nurse after four weeks’ 
absence, but when nineteen months 


old he knew his father, even at a 
distance, after two weeks’ separation. 
Another child, four months old, 
knew his nurse after four weeks, and 
at ten months he missed his parents, 
and was troubled by their absence. 
A boy of twenty-three months mani- 
fested keen delight on again seeing 
his playthings after an interval of 
eleven weeks ; and when a year 
and a half old was greatly dis- 
concerted*one day when sent to carry 
one towel to his mother, where he had 
been accustomed to carry two. 
Darwin’s boy, at a little over three 
years of age, instantly recognized a 
portrait of his grandfather, ‘‘ and 
mentioned a whole string of incidents 
which occurred at their last meeting, 
nearly six months previous,” the 
matter not having been mentioned in 
his presence in the meantime. 

Dr. Tracy considers resemblance, 
if not the earliest, certainly among 
the strongest of the child’s associa- 
tions. Darwin’s child, in the second 
half of his first year, would shake his 
head and say af to the coal-box, to 
water spilled on the floor, and to such 
things as bore a resemblance to 
things which he had been taught to 
consider dirty. Another boy, nine 
months old, on hearing the word 
** papa,” would hold out his arms to 
another gentleman who resembled his 
father ; and a little girl of this age 
knew the portrait of her grandfather 
as it hung on the wall. Sigismund 
says: ‘**I showed my boy—not yet 
one year old—a stuffed woodcock, and 
said ‘ Vogel.’ He immediately turned 
his eyes to another part of the room, 
and looked at a stuffed owl which 
stood there.” Taine’s little girl, at 
fifteen months, on seeing colored pic- 
tures of birds, immediately cried out 
koko, which was her name for chicken. 
The little boy, C., on seeing the 
image on a postal card, at once made 
a peculiar snuffing noise, which his 
grandfather was in the habit of doing, 
showing that he observed a_ resem- 
blance between his grandfather and the 
picture on the card. 
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As illustrative of the reasoning 
process in children, Dr. Tracy men- 
tions the following: When the little 
boy, R., was four months old, he was 
playing one day on the floor sur- 
rounded by his toys. One toy rolled 
away beyond his reach. He seized a 
clothes-pin and used that as a ‘‘ rake”’ 
with which to draw the toy within 
reach of his hand. Mr. Darwin laid 
his finger on the palm of a child five 
months old. The child closed his 
fingers around it, and carried it to his 
mouth. When he found he was hin- 
dered from sucking it by his own 
fingers getting in the way, he loosened 
his grasp and took a new hold farther 
down, then vigorously sucked the 
finger. When Preyer’s boy, at six 
months, after considerable experience 
in nursing, discovered that the flow 
of milk was less abundant, he used to 
place his hand hard upon the breast, 
as if he wanted to force out the milk 
by pressure.”” Another child at seven 
months cried for a share of the food 
his nurse was eating. A boy of eight 
months took a watch, which was 
offered him, and after biting on it 
with evident satisfaction, tried to 
break a piece off as he would from a 
cracker. At thirteen months a child 
who noticed the resemblance between 
two men inferred certain acts on the 
part of one which he had been accus- 
tomed to see in the other. 

The boy, C., when fourteen 
months old, was one day feeding the 
dog with crackers, when the supply 
ran out. He immediately ‘‘crept to 
the sideboard, opened the left-hand 
door, pulled himself up by the shelf, 
and helped himself out of the box in 
which they were kept.” He had seen 
crackers taken from this box before, 
but had never done it himself. He 
was observed to feel his own ears, 
and then his mother’s one day when 
looking at pictures of rabbits. One 


day, when eighteen months old, he 
came in from playing on the lawn, 
quite hot andsomewhat dirty. He at 
once ran to his mother, holding up 
his dirty dress with a gesture of dis- 
gust; then ran to the drawer where 
his clean clothes were kept, and tugged 
at it with all his might. Another 
boy of the same age, both of whose 
hands were filled with toys, wishing to 
grasp still another, quickly put one of 
them between his knees. A little girl 
of this age used to feign sleep until 
the nurse left the room, when she 
would immediately resume hér inter- 
rupted romps. ‘Tiedemann’s boy, at 
two years of age, used to employ cun- 
ning to accomplish his purposes. 

The baby’s cry, analyzed by the 
modern psychologist, appears as fol- 
lows: the newborn donot shed tears, 
no matter how hard they cry. Ata 
later period they cry and weep to- 
gether, and they can also cry without 
weeping. But to weep without cry- 
ing comes much later, and is compar- 
atively rare in childhood. One or 
two cases are reported of tears being 
shed by children two weeks old, but 
most of the observations point to a 
later date. Inone case the first tears 
were shed at the end of the third 
week, in another in the fourth week, 
while in other cases tears were seen 
to flow down the face in the sixth, 
ninth, twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth weeks respectively. 
Darwin’s child shed tears in the 
twentieth week, but as early as the 
tenth his eyes were moist in violent 
crying. He thinks that children do 
not usually shed tears until the 
second, third or fourth month. From 
the second year onward children 
weep much more easily than at an 
earlier period, and, later still, the in- 
hibition of tears and crying is a signifi- 
cant mark of the growing power of 
the will. 

















SANITARY NOTES.—No. 2. 


DISEASE BACTERIA. 


HIS term in correct diagnosis is 
a misnomer. It is no more 
proper to say ‘‘disease bacteria,” 
than to say disease poison, disease 
water, disease air, disease food or 
any other condition or thing injurious 
to the vital organism. Disease is the 
vital action caused by the presence 
in the system of an injurious agent. 
Bacteria are plants, some forms of 
which are innoxious to the living sys- 
tem, while others are virulent poisons. 
The hay-bacillus is harmless even if 
myriads of them invade the body, 
while bacillus-anthracis is a virulent 
poison. The only difference between 
the mineral and higher plant poisons 
and micro-organisms is the ability of 
the latter to increase the volume of 
poison by propagation under favor- 
able conditions. 

The question whether bacteria are 
truly and specifically pathogenetic is 
not yet fully settled. Because cer- 
tain forms of bacillus are always found 
in the excretions, secretions, in the 
digestive cavities, in the circulation, 
blood cavities and upon the mucous 
surfaces is not positive proof that 
they were specifically the cause of the 
disease action. All bacterial forms 
require certain conditions for their 
reproduction. They must have a soil 
in which to grow, and a certain 
amount of heat and moisture. 

In laboratory culture microscopic 
observation shows rapid or slow 
propagation when the soil and condi- 
tions are good or poor for their repro- 
duction. So every form of micro- 
organisms depends just as certainly 
on conditions for development as the 


higher plant and animal forms. Very 
slight change in conditions will stop 
reproduction, and slight chemical 
change in the culture soil will effect- 
ually kill these low forms of life. 

It is a universal law in biology that 
every vital organism possesses a 
power of resistance to all morbid 
conditions and things, and therefore 
as bacterial agents are injurious to 
the living system, their presence 
causes vital resistance, a struggle, 
increased action in some or all of the 
depurative functions. This increased 
unusual and preternatural action is 
disease, a vital effort to depurate the 
injurious agent out of the body. If 
this effort 1s successful convalescence 
is secured and health will soon be 
attained. I expect to show first that 
if this resisting power is in the best 
state, the body in perfect health, 
with the best environments and sup- 
plied with the most wholesome food, 
there is no possibility of invasion to 
such an extent as to cause disease. 
And second, that just in proportion 
as this power is veakened, the health 
deteriorated, bad conditions existing 
and unwholesome food supplied, the 
body becomes a culture ground for 
micro-organisms. I shall show that 
every culture point, either on or in 
the vital organism, where injurious 
bacterial invasion starts, has been 
very seriously deteriorated from the 
best vital relations, or yielded by the 
vital control to the laws of decom- 
position in relation to dead organic 
bodies. Notwithstanding we have 
used the term disease bacteria, yet it 
is fully demonstrated that bacterial 

















forms are infinitely more the cause of 
life and health than they are the 
cause of disease and death. They 
are the direct cause of all decomposi- 
tion, which reduces matter to a soil 
constituting the very foundation of 
the vegetable kingdom. Without 
vegetation man could not exist. 

I have shown that these forms exist 
in the air, in water and in food, so 
every person who breathes, drinks 
water, or eats food, takes bacterial 
forms into his body. Thousands of 
persons inhale tubercle bacillus and 
yet never have consumption. Most 
persons acting as nurse in this disease 
escape it. Prof. Birge says, in this 
and other bacterial diseases there is 
needed besides the presence of a 
germ a predisposition on the part of 
the person. He said too that this 
predisposition was mostly unknown 
or obscure. I shall show a little 
further on that it is well known and 
as easily accounted for as anything in 
medical science. Prof. Birge also 
said, we do not know on what the 
resisting power to disease depends. I 
assert that both ina scientfic and 
medical sense we do know just what 
this power that resists bacterial inva- 
sion is. It is the wonderful power or 
force of vitality that protects the body 
from every injurious agent. 

When this force is strong and vig- 
orous the body cannot be sick from 
any cause of functional derangement. 
The molecular arrangement of organic 
bodies is such that they cannot resist 
any great structural injury. So also 
the vital relation is such that the 
most virulent poisons cannot be re- 
sisted. But all ordinary causes of 
disease can be and are successfully 
resisted by the millions of earth’s in- 
habitants. I have seen persons sixty 
years old who have never had anache 
or a pain in their whole life. Many 
persons live their three-score-and- 
ten years and rarely lose a day’s 
work, 

It is dogmatically asserted both in 
scientific and medical circles that 
many bacterial forms cause disease, 
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and yet, as I have quoted from Prof. 
Birge, it is admitted that there must 
be a predisposition before bacterial 
invasion can produce disease. 

I now proceed to show that the 
culture point in the vital organism 
where injurious bacterial invasion 
starts has been very seriously dete- 
riorated from the best vital relations. 

Henry M. Lyman, A.M., M.D., 
author of a very recent work on the 
principles and practice of medicine, 
says: ‘‘Among the influence of pre- 
disposing causes the constitutional 
condition of the patient is preémi- 
nent. Anemic, weakly and un- 
healthy persons are particularly 
liable to the invasion of tuberculosis. 
Their tissues possess little power of 
resistance to the entrance of the 
parasite. Such weakness may be 
either inherited from feeble parents, 
suffering from cancer or other chronic 
disease, or it may be acquired. The 
offspring of elderly people are also 
more liable than others to become 
the victims of pulmonary disease. 
An originally healthy organism may 
become undermined by starvation, or 
by exposure to bodily and mental 
causes of exhaustion and disease. In 
this way consumption may success- 
fully invade a patient who has been 
exhausted by dissipation, poverty, 
anemic and defective nutrition or 
wasting discharges.”’ 

These causes of consumption were 
well known long before the bacillus, 
now claimed to be the cause, was dis- 
covered. And it is in proof that 
injurious bacterial invasion takes 
place only when the vitality is weak- 
ened, the body obstructed by unwhole- 
some ingesta, the secretions vitiated, 
the blood loaded with impurities, 
health gone and disease action the 
only remaining phenomena of life. It 
follows that the power of resistance 
to bacterial poison or any other in- 
jurious agent depends upon the con- 
stitution, the fund of life, the vital 
force that not only resists but expels 
all morbid matter out of the body. 
The culture ground then, exists only 
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when vitality has yielded or has but 
slight control. 

All food matter before its reception 
into the body is subject to the forces 
of chemistry and decomposition ; but 
the operation of these forces is 
arrested in the alimentary canal and 
entirely overcome in the _ tissues, 
vitality having supreme control and 
holding this control until such bad 
conditions and relations accumulate 
as to seriously vitiate the organism, 
or destroy the necessary life environ- 
ments, and so give it back to the 
action of the lower forces in nature. 

The conclusion I wish to make 
from this argument is that there is no 
such phenomenon in nature as an 
attack by these micro-organisms. 
They do not victimize any one. They 
only affect by their incidental pres- 
ence, and not then in an injurious 
way except when the body is already 
in an unhealthy state, that which 
could have been avoided. Perfect 
health gives perfect immunity from 
injury by bacterial forms. 

A. G. Humpurey, M.D. 
- eo 
THE USES OF THE DOUCHE SPRAY 
AND SHOWER BATHS, 


HESE relate to forms of applying 
water externally, whereby ef- 
fects are obtained by the impact of the 
fluid upon the skin, are briefly and 
clearly described by Dr. Kate Lind- 
say in Good Health. It should be 
noted by way of introduction that 
these are among the most powerful 
hydropathic means, and in severe 
forms of illness their application re- 
quires for safety the direction of a 
physician experienced in the use of 
water.—Lditor Science of Health. 

A douche is a volume of water 
thrown upon the body with more or 
less force, either from a height by at- 
mospheric pressure or by a _ force 
pump. Ina spray or a shower bath 
the volume of water is broken up into 
small streams by passing through a 
perforated diaphragm of metal, hard 
rubber, or like material. The douche 





combines the usual remedial effects 
of the tonic bath with the stimulation 
resulting from the foree with which 
the water strikes the body. All who 
have experienced the old-fashioned 
discipline administered by the slipper 
will remember it as an excellent warm- 
ing appliance. So the force of the 
water on the surface assists in bring- 
ing about areaction. A greater vol- 
ume of blood is thus called to the 
surface, and by this method a marked 
tonic effect is secured. Water of 
either a low or a very high tempera- 
ture may be used. In either case the 
effect of the bath is more powerful if 
given intermittently and of different 
temperatures, as, for instance, chang- 
ing from 65° or 70° to 110° or 112°, 
or even higher. When used locally 
it has somewhat the effect of massage, 
in exercising the skin and deeper 
tissue. 

The appliances required for a douche 
are a reservoir for the water, placed 
at a suitable height, which is regu- 
lated by the amount of force desired 
The force of the ordinary water 
faucet will usually be found sufficient 
and may be utilized for this purpose 
by properly regulating the tempera- 
ture of the water. Connecting both 
the hot and cold water pipes with a 
single pipe enables us to regulate the 
supply from each into the common 
pipe until the water running from the 
douche pipe is of the desired temper- 
ature. Ora large pail or tub may be 
filled with water and placed at a suit- 
able height to give sufficient force 
to render the bath stimulating. In 
some cases a small force pump has 
been fitted into a tub, and the water 
projected against the body by this 
means, Attached to the vessel con- 
taining the water must be a rubber 
hose for convenient manipulations. 
In the case of a full douche to the 
whole body this will need to be from 
six to eight feet long and from one to 
one and a half inches in diameter; 
but for a local douche the ordinary 
half or quarter-inch pipe will answer. 
To convert either into a spray it is 
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only necessary to screw a perforated 
funnel of metal or hard rubber into 
the end of the pipe. Or by placing 
the finger over the end of the tube 
the operator may so regulate the action 
of the water as to produce a fine or 
coarse spray, as is desired. 

THE SHOWER BATH is not used as 
often now as formerly. It is an arti- 
ficial rain produced by allowing water 
to fall from a perforated vessel placed 
above the body. A colander and a 
pitcher will make an efficient shower- 
ing apparatus for family use; and a 
douching apparatus may be gotten up 
with six feet of half-inch rubbber pipe 
and a twelve or sixteen quart tin pail, 
near the bottom of which is inserted 
a short spout as a place of attachment 
for the rubber tubing. If the spine 
is to be treated the patient may sit 
in an ordinary full-bath tub or on a 
low wooden stool in a washtub. The 
end of the tube should be held near the 
spine, and water of suitable tempera- 
ture allowed to play constantly up and 
down the spine. Thus a stream of 
water may be directed upon what- 
ever portion of the body is to be 
treated. To give hot and cold alter- 
nating, two pails and two tubes will 
be required, containing water of widely 
contrasting temperature, as 60° or 
70° for the cold and r1o° or 115° for 
the hot. 

THE SPRAY BATH may be given in 
the same way. A spray as fine as 
mist may be given by lowering the 
can and allowing the water to pass 
through a very finely perforated fun- 
nel. By raising the vessel containing 
the water to a greater height the 
force may be increased so as to 
give a tingling sensation, and thus 
produce the stinging effect of the 
needle bath, in which water is pro- 
jected in the form of a spray with 
such force as to disguise the sensa- 
tion of cold by the active stimulation 
of the skin. 

The uses of the douche and spray 
are many. They are valuable meas- 
ures for irrigating and cleansing all 
wounds, abscesses, burns, etc. The 


water may contain any disinfectant 
prescribed. When employed to arrest 
hemorrhage it should be 120° to 
130° in temperature, and may hold 
in solution alum, tannin, or other 
astringents. This treatment may be 
used to stimulate torpid internal 
organs, as the liver, stomach, and 
bowels. Alternate volumes of hot 
and cold water should be allowed to 
play for five or ten minutes daily over 
the organ to be treated. The treat- 
ment is also very useful in relieving 
chronic stiffness and soreness of the 
joints arising from rheumatism, 
sprains, and other injuries. In case 
of varicose veins, muscular weakness, 
and feeble circulation, it is a useful 
tonic measure, improving nutrition 
and increasing the blood supply, and 
thus assisting greatly in warming 
habitually cold extremities. The 
spine may often be greatly relieved 
by a cool douche or spray, and a 
swollen, inflamed joint may be reduced 
by heat used in the same way. A 
very fine hot spray given with a little 
force is very soothing in inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. A coarser spray, 
given with greater force and medi- 
cated with soda, is useful in acne and 
other eruptive diseases of the face. 
The ordinary fountain syringe will 
answer in these cases by using the 
spray funnel which comes with the 
other apparatus. The treatment may 
be given on an oilcloth cot when the 
patient is too weak to sit or stand. 
The douche or spray is very bene- 
ficial in reducing the temperature in 
all fevers, in relieving hypostatic con- 
gestion of the spine, in preventing 
bed sores, and in all cases where, 
from weakness, wasting, and long- 
continued pressure, the tissues over 
the bony projection of the spine are 
in danger of dying. The internal 
douche may be added to relieve con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, pain, etc., and to 
cleanse and disinfect mucous sur- 
faces is a very important remedial 
appliance of modern times. The 
douche and spray are also useful for 
rinsing the body after a soap and 
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water shampoo, and also as a cooling 
bath after a pack, vapor, Turkish, 
Russian, or other hot bath, the cool 
water and force of the flow toning up 
the skin and preventing the patient 
from taking cold or feeling exhausted 
afterward. 


-eo- - 
KEEP THE SKIN CLEAN. 


HE importance of cleanliness for 

the healthy performance of the 
functions of life is the subject of a 
lecture delivered at the London Insti- 
tute, by Prof. Vivian Lewes, and pub- 
lished in ature. We may, says Prof. 
Lewes, live for days without giving 
our stomach any work to do, the liver 
may cease action for several days be- 
fore death ensues, but it is impossible 
to survive for the same length of time 
if the functions of the skin are entirely 
stopped. Indeed, the professor cites 
the case of the child which, being gilded 
all over to pose as a statue, died ina 
few hours. The sudoriferous ducts, 
of which there are about 3,500 to the 
square inch of skin, perform the im- 
portant function of throwing off the 
moisture produced during the com- 
bustion of waste tissue by the oxygen 
of the blood, and secrete about 23 
ounces of perspiration in the twenty- 
four hours, which evaporates without 
producing any sensible moisture of 
the skin. This throwing off the per- 
spiration and its evaporation isa beau- 
tiful natural contrivance for regulat- 
ing the temperature of the body, as 
the conversion of the perspiration into 
vapor renders latent an enormous 
amount of heat, which, being princi- 
pally derived from the body, keeps it 
in a state of comparative coolness. A 
bath heated to 120° Fah. is almost un- 
bearable, but one may be exposed for 
some time to a temperature of 325° 
Fah. in an oven. The perspiration 
keeps the body cool. The 23 ounces 
of perspiration secreted daily contains 
about one ounce of solid matter, which 
is left behind on evaporation. Apart 
from this there are sebaceous glands 
which secrete oily and resinous mat- 


ters, of which the wax in the ear is a 
type; these, mixing with the solid mat- 
ter and dirt adhering to the skin, 
form a compound which tends to clog 
the pores of the skin; and it is the re- 
moval of this, by the morning tub and 
rough towels, which is responsible for 
the refreshing influence of the bath. 
—The Scientific American. 


FOOD FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


O greater problem forces itself 
upon the attention of hygienists, 
professionaland other, than the feeding 
of infants that must be brought up by 
hand. Our modern civilization seems 
to be marked by an increasing degree 
of maternal incapacity to nourish the 
human infant in the natural way, and 
humane science has for some time 
been seeking for a méthod or a ma- 
terial that will so closely approximate 
the natural that it may be substituted 
for it. The milk of that gentle barn- 
yard, animal, the cow, has been the 
most common substitute, and perhaps 
for the average child, or the child 
born toa good heritage of constitu- 
tional vigor, it serves a good end. 
But in very many cases the raw prod- 
uct of the cow is a cause of irritation 
and even of disease. Some appear to 
thrive for a time upon condensed milk 
or that quasi ‘‘food” in its way, 
sterilized milk, but later exhibit de- 
cided intestinal disturbances, with 
accompanying emaciation and weak- 
ness. 

Good milk is a very sensitive, un- 
steady thing, easily affected by sur- 
rounding conditions and readily con- 
verted from a highly nutritious fluid 
into an irritating and even poisonous 
one. In the healthy stomach it may 
prove most benign; in a stomach that 
has lost tone it may be turned into a 
sour or bitter mass that is injurious in 
a high degree to the whole animal 
economy. It is, therefore, obvious 
that what is needed by the public is a 
food for infants that will not alter in 
composition readily, even when ina 
stomach that is excessively acid or 
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otherwise abnormal, and may even 
prove a sedative, while it is nutritious. 

Certain manufacturers claim to have 
produced such a food, and among 
them is the company that offers the 
preparation known as ‘‘ Ridge’s food.” 
This food, to be sure, has been before 
the public long enough to have estab- 
lished a reputation in one direction or 
another, and the weight of evidence 
from the professional as well as the 
lay side is in its favor. Containing 


the essential principles of nutrition 
for the maintenance and growth of 
body tissue it holds them in such an 
assimilable form that appears to be 
well adapted to the need of the very 
young child. To the mother it is 
commendable also on account of 
moderate cost and easy preparation 
for use. Probably these latter quali- 
ties would take rank in the mother’s 
esteem next to her desire to see her 
child sturdy and plump in body. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Silver Vessel from Gunde- 
strup.—Dr. Sophus Miiller, Director of 
the Store Nordiske Museum, Copenhagen, 
in Nordiske Fortidsminder, gives a full de- 
scription of the great silver vessel found 
in Gundestrup bog in Jutland, May 28, 
1891. The vessel has been placed on exhi- 
bition in the Store Nordiske Museum, 
Copenhagen. 

No archeological findhas created more 
interest since the discovery of the famous 





FROM GUNDESTRUP. 


VESSEL 


Golden Horns in 1639 and 1734. A laborer 
working in the bog found this vessel about 
three feet below the surface. Danish 
archeologists agree that originally it was 
not buried, but that the bog grew up 
around it and gradually covered it. Its 
various parts were separated. Most of the 


upper edge, with the rings to carry the 
vessel, were not found. The main point 
of interest centers on the question of 
origin. Is it of Gallic origin or was it 
made in Denmark? Dr. Miiller considers 
it possible that it was made in Denmark by 
Danish workmen, who had learned their 
artin Gaul. French archeologists claima 
Gallo-Roman origin for it and have lately 
been allowed to make an exact copy for the 
Paris collection of Gallic antiquities. To 
a French savant the vessel represents a 
link in his studies of the development of 
early art in France. The animals of the 
vessel point decidedly to a southern cli- 
mate. Elephants, lions, hyenas, leopards, 
etc., are all foreign to Denmark. 

Of the inner plates only two are par- 
tially visible in the illustration. On the 
one to the right we see fourarmed knights; 
below them, some foot soldiers, among 
whom are three blowers of the Lure. 
Above them is a serpent with a goat head, 
a religious symbol well known among 
Gallic antiquities. Back of the knights 
and the foot soldiers is a giant figure, who 
holds a human figure in his extended arms 
head downward over a vessel. Here we 
have a suggestion of human sacrifice, 
which was common among the Gallic and 
Germanic peoples, even at the time of the 
birth of Christ. On the bottom plate is a 
hunting scene; a man killing an urox, 
which seems to prove an early date for the 
vessel. On the outer plates a hunter holds 
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two stags by the hind legs, a pictorial rep- 
resentation common in the olden times. 
The nude bust on the next plate is evi- 
dently a female goddess, and the two small 
figures next to her are her priestesses.— 
The Literary Digest. 


Education in China,—In nocoun- 
try is education more highly esteemed than 
in China’ Thechild of the workingm..: , 
as arule, cannot hope to get more than a 
mere smattering. But scattered through 
the country are numberless families, the 
mem ers of which, for generation after 
generation, are always students, and from 
whom, as a rule, the officials come. They 
have no knowledge of any business or 
trade. They correspond very closely to 
what are, or used to be, called gentlemen 
in England, and preserve their position 
with great tenacity, even when hard 
pressed by poverty. 

Rich parvenus, as a matter of course, en- 
gage tutors for their children, and in the 
humblest ranks of life occasionally parents 
will stint themselves to give an opportunity 
to some son who has shown marked intelli- 
gence at the village school. But neither 
of these classes compete on an equality 
with those to whom learning isa hereditary 
profession. The cultivation and intellect- 
ual discipline prevailing in such families 
give their members a marked advantage 
over those who get no help of the kind at 
home, and who must, therefore, deperd 
entirely on what they learn from their pa d 
teachers. 

The orthodox scheme of education is eu- 
tirely concerned with the ancient literature 
ofChina. The.original woiks which occupy 
the student’s attention were for the most 
part written before the literature of either 
Greece or Rome had reached its prime. 
But there are commentators belonging to 
later periods who must also be perused 
with diligence. China has not seen an in- 
flux of new races, such as have overrun 
Europe since the davs of our classical 
authors ; but still, from mere lapse of time, 
the language of the country has greatly 
changed, and the child beginning his stud , 


ies cannot without explanation understand 
a single sentence, even if he has learned to 
read the words of the lesson which he has 
befure him. The student’ makes himself 
acquainted as thoroughly as possible with 
the-e cl'ssical works. The more he can 
quote of them the beiter, buthe must mas- 
ter the matter contained in them as well. 
He must get to know the different readings 
and diffe,ent interpretations of disputcd 
passages, and, finally, he practices him- 
self in prose and verse composition. In 
prose he carefully preserves the ancient 
phraseology, never admitting modern 
words, though there are certain tec hnicali- 
ties of style which will prevent his produc- 
tions from being an exact imitation of the 
ancient literature. His verses must be in 
close imitation of the old time poets. They 
must follow elaborate rules as to rhythm, 
and the words must rhyme according to the 
classical sounds, which are very different 
from those of to-day.— Nineteenth Century. 


Professor Mahaffy describes in 
The Atheneum, London, a papyrus-roll 
forty-four feet long, covered with Greek 
text, which has just been acquired by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. It is a document of the 
third century B.C. Much of the papyrus 
has been injured, but sufficient remains to 
make it readable. Itis a series of ordi- 
nances regarding the control of State mo- 
nopolies. There are regulations for the 
growing of vines and winemaking, which 
There were 
wholesale vintners, apparently, who ob- 
tained certain privileges from the State. 
There were regulations of a sin ilar char- 
acterin regard tovil. There is no mention 
of olive oil, but of oil made from ‘‘ sesame, 
from the croton plant, from some sort of 
poppy, and from gourds.” The date of the 
papyrus, Professor Mahaffy writes, pre- 
sents no difficulty. It was issued in ‘‘the 
twenty-seventh year of Ptolemy, the son of 
Ptolemy, and his son Ptolemy.” The 
names fix the date either in the year 260 or 
264 B.C. This papyrus will be known in 
future as the ‘‘ Monopoly Papyrus.” 


were under State supervision. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, cx vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—P.ato. 


Epcak C. Beatt, M. D., Epiror. 


Niiw YORK, 


OCTOBER, 1894. 





“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


HE question as to the value or 
advantage of peculiar names 
is an old one, and with each new gen- 
eration it comes up for discussion, 
and always finds both advocates and 
opponents. As the real solution of 
the problem lies in a knowledge of 
the mental constitution, of course the 
world will continue to dispute about 
it until the facts of phrenology are 
generally accepted. 
Without knowing why they do so, 


many people instinctively change 
their names. They have an impres- 
sion that something else would 


‘*sound better,” and so they dub 
themselves accordingly. That there 
is a relation between names and com- 
mercial or professional success, no 
one who has looked into the matter 
can possibly doubt. For example, it 
is a little singular that so many women 
who become distinguished in litera- 
ture have done so under names that 
were either masculine or had no sug- 
Nobody could tell 
whether or not Currer Bell was man 
In fact, there is reason 


gestion of sex. 


or woman. 


to believe that Charlotte Bronté on 
the title page would have handicapped 
‘* Jane Eyre.” George Sand, too, 
won. an audience that would have 
been impossible to Aurore Dudevant, 
as did George Eliot one that would 
have whistled Marian Evans quite 
down the wind. 
own time, there is John Strange Win- 


Coming nearer our 


ter—who in private life is Mrs. Stan- 
nard—and John Oliver Hobbs, the 
sensation of at least a London week, 
who is really Mrs. Perry Cragie. 
Then, in the United States, there is 
Octave Thanet, known to her friends 
as Miss Alice French, and Charles 
Egbert Craddock, of whom all the 
world has heard, though only about 
half would recognize her as Miss 
Murfree. 

The celebrated men of letters have 
also often adopted woms de plume 
which were unquestionably of advan- 
tage from a business point of view, 
as instance Mark Twain, who 
could scarcely have been talked 
about so much if known only as Sam- 
uel Clemens, Bayard Taylor was 
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James B. Taylor in early life, but priate than Orlando, Willie or Charlie 
later wisely dropped the unpoetic might be found. Dickens evidently 
James. And it is saidthat Theodore understood this idea when he named 


Thomas in his native place in Ger- 
many was known only as T. T. Klein. 
It is needless to say that ‘‘ Thomas’s 
Orchestra” would have attracted 
much less attention if the leader had 
been called by an appellation so small 
as Klein. 

The fact is that all the laws of lit- 
erary style havea bearing upon proper 
names as well as upon the more com. 
plex arrangements of vocables which 
we call sentences and paragraphs. 

There is an appropriateness in 
certain personal titles which even the 
No- 
body is so awkward as to say Mrs. 
De Stael, John Goethe, George 
Byron, Mr. Shakespeare, or Miss 


dullest minds usually perceive. 


Bernhardt, and yet there is only one 
objection to speaking of those persons 
in that way, and that is because it 
would not be ‘‘ good taste.”’ 
who has a sense of fitness in language 


To one 


it is natural to say Mr. Pickwick or 
Mr. Smith, but Mr. 
Mr. Tagliapietra would be ludicrous. 


Metastasio or 


These are illustrations of incongru- 
ity which every one can understand, 
but just to the extent that we recognize 
the individuality of the people around 
us, we shall appreciate the need of ob- 
serving the laws of suggestion and 
association of ideas in the selection 
of the commonest names. It is wrong 
to bestow an epithet upon an infant 
which it shall be compelled to carry 
through life, unless the child’s char- 
acter can be determined in advance. 
If a boy manifests a violent temper, a 
head-strong ambition, and an utter 
indifference to all the gentler things 
of life, surely some name more appro- 


the burglar Bill Sikes and the timid 
boy Oliver Twist. There is nothing 
but oil in the sound of Oliver, while 
Bill Sikes makes one think of bull 
and spikes. 

As we do not wish to neglect any 
opportunity to say a word for phre- 
nology, we will add in conclusion 
that an intelligent phrenologist should 
understand the significance of names, 
and their adaptation to special types 
of character, so advice 
should be sought by all parents who 


that his 


are about to confer upon their chil- 
dren a verbal badge which may prove 
a mark of honor and distinction, or 
become an advertisement of weak- 


ness and failure. 





MATTER FOR THE JOURNAL. 


S the following letter is very 
similar to a number of others 
we have received, and which we have 
been very glad to receive, we are 
pleased to publish it : 
NANAIMO, B. C., July 27, 1894. 
To the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL. 

Sir: Considering the great interest 
taken in the ‘‘ Single Tax’ move- 
ment, I think that a phrenograph and 
short biographical sketch of Henry 
George would be of much interest 
and benefit to your subscribers, if 
you have not published one in your 
journal heretofore. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuos. W. Morven. 

In reply we would say that we 


personally examined Mr. George 


some time ago, and expect to publish 
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a phrenograph of him within a few 
months. It may interest our readers 
to know that we have also examined 
and preserved records of the develop- 
ments of Gen. Lew Wallace, Mark 


Twain, Signor Tommaso Salvini, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Lillian Langtry, 
Mary A. Livermore, Robert G. 


Ingersoll, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Joseph Jefferson, Annie Besant, Vice- 
President Adlai Stevenson, and many 
other celebrities, of whom we can 
promise phrenographs in the JouRNAL 
in the near future. It is also our in- 
tention in the coming months to 
devote considerable space to various 
applications of phrenology, such as 
adaptation in marriage, training of 
children, choice of pursuits, etc. 

We are anxious to secure new con- 
tributors who can furnish valuable 
ideas relating to any of these topics, 
and we should be glad to correspond 
with persons of education and experi- 
ence in this field in regard to new 
methods of presenting our doctrines. 
It is our purpose to build up The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and _ in- 
creasé its scope and usefulness in 
every possible way; but it will re- 
quire effort on the part of our readers 
as well as the writers. In the mean- 
time we would urge our friends to 
circulate the JOURNAL as much as 
among those of their 
acquaintance who are likely to be- 
come interested in the subject. 

A NEW SOCIOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

HE Society for Education Ex- 
tension, of Hartford, Conn., 

has recently determined to found a 
professional ‘School of Sociology.” 
The purpose of this school is briefly 
summed up in the interesting pros- 


they can 





pectus which the society has just 
placed in circulation. After canvass- 
ing the general field of social prob- 
lems in all th. r bewildering complexi- 
ties, pointing out the general lack of 
systematic training among those now 
endeavoring to grapple with these 
problems, the circular ends with an 
urgent plea for a professional insti- 
tution where systematic training of 
this kind may be obtained, where in- 
deed students may be educated for 
the express purpose of studying and 
dealing with the great social questions 
and social maladies which are now 
left largely to the tender mercies of 
the fanatics, the theorists and the 
ignorant. 

If this plan is carried out the insti- 
tution will become a veritable training 
school for social reformers. 

The plan of the course is commen- 
surate with the general conception of 
the undertaking. It will cover three 
years of study which in any of our 
universities would belong strictly to 
the department of post-graduate work. 
Indeed the school is post-graduate in 
the sense that a college diploma or 
its equivalent is a necessary condition 
of matriculation. 

The first two years of this course 
will be devoted entirely toa considera- 
tion of the forces which develop the 
social structure, and it will not be 
until the final year that the various 
deteriorative and remedial forces, 
involving directly the various social 
problems, will be taken up. In the 
announcement for the first year, we 
find among the names of distinguished 
lecturers the following: Dr. C. D. 
Hartranft, President of the School, 
on the ‘‘ Encyclopedia and Method- 
ology of Sociology”; Prof. John 
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Bascom, LL.D., of Williams Col 
lege, on the ‘‘ Philosopl-y of Sociol- 
ogy’; Prof. Austin Abbott, LL.D., 
Dean of the New York University 
Law School, on ‘‘ The Family, Legally 
Considered” ; Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
Ph.D., Curator of the Ethnological 
Departmcnt in the National Museum, 
on ‘‘ Ethnology ” ; Prof. William M. 
Sloane, LL. D., of Princeton College, 
on ‘*The Nation”; Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, Ph. D., of Wesleyan, on 
** Food, Historically and Scientifically 
Considered,” and Prof. Dwight Porter, 


Ph.B., of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, on ‘‘Sanitary En- 
gineering.” 

The advent of a professional school 
of this kind may be regarded as an 
event of no small importance in the 
history of education, and the large 
and ever increasing body of social 
scientists will watch its progress with 
the deepest interest. 

Full information concerning the 
**school” may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Registrar, at 625 Asylum 
street, Hartford, Conn. 
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{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early cons*deration. 


Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the mecessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention. 


BAD CIRCULATION IN LEGS AND FEET—A. 
D.—The cause of this condition should be 
looked into and removed. The diet may 
have something to do with it. The liver or 
hepatic vessels may be at fault, with ac- 
companying disturbance of digestion. 
Dress the extremities warmly; wear com- 
fortable shoes with good thick soles. Mas- 
sage of the limbs and feet may promote 
the blood movement. 

In warm weather it does not hurt a 
healthy child to run barefoot, at least a 
part of the day; but one who is new to it 
should not run in wet grass or water. 


BRAIN REMOVAL AND RESULTS.— Question. 
—Where there is an overbalance or exces- 
sive development of any of the organs of 
the brain is it possible to reduce to nor- 
mal size by any surgical operation, trepan- 
ning, etc.? Is it possible to remove a cer- 
tain portion of the brain without injury to 
the patient? A. J. G. 

Answer.—Accidents have occurred that 
caused injury to and loss of brain with 
consequent alterations of the intellect or 
disposition of the persons. In some of 
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these cases the change was very marked. 
This fact would make it appear that a sur- 
gical operation might effect modification in 
the function of agivenorganiccenter. The 
difficulty in such operations would consist 
not so much in determining the place of 
operation as the quantity of brain to be re- 
moved. The loss of a seemingly minute 
portion might result in the loss of function 
or paralysis of the center. According to 
Goeltz and others the removal of one-eighth 
of aninch in depth involves very impor- 
tant consequences, You may have heard of 
some newspaper accounts of wonderful 
operations on the brain for the correction 
of peculiar excesses of disposition. Such 
accounts have found currency, but are 
without the evidences of fact. 


SENSATION IN BrAIN.—J. B.—Yes, it is 
claimed by some of the physiologists that 
sensation is located in the posterior or 
occipital region of the brain. But what 
particular kind of sensation is referred to? 
The common senses—vision, smell, hear- 
ing, taste—appear to have places aside from 
that. Visual memory—the impression 
made by sight—appears to have some rela- 
tion to the lower posterior margin of the 
parietal lobe, while smell and hearing are 
placed in the temporal lobe. Some authors 
incline to place taste in the temporal lobe 
also. If by ‘‘sensation” is meant certain 
instincts—social, protective, reproductive— 
that belong to the physical being of man 
we may offer no objection to the view, as 
it is but a general confirmance of the 
phrenological theory. ‘‘ Mind,” as placed 
in the anterior lobes, may simply involve 
intellect, to which no strong objection may 
be raised. Ferrier and others refer to the 
reasoning faculties as being located in the 
forehead. We should like a clearer defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘ sensation” as employed 
by the physiologists in their discussion of 
occipital function. They appear to us to 
be rather obscure. 


SWELLING vs. VACCINATION.—D.—There 
is probably a septic element at the bottom 
of the trouble, and it must be counteracted 
speedily. You should consult a good phy- 
sician and not trust tothe somewhat uncer- 
tain treatment that is necessarily related to 
an epistolary consultation. 





























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed 


STRING’s EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE BIBLE, in the authorized and revised 
versions. 1 vol., 4to, pp. 1800. Cloth, 
$6. Half Am. russia, $8. Half turkey, 
$10. Hunt & Eaton, publishers, New 
York. 


This new scriptural aid is arranged in 
accordance with a method that includes 
several fresh features. The older con- 
cordances were apparently very full and 
comprehensive, but Dr. James String, the 
editor of this new publication, was author- 
ized, it would appear, to spare no pains 
toward the production of a work that 
would be practically complete in all the 
characters that a Bible concordance should 
possess. This completeness is exhibited 
well in one way, viz.: every passage is 
given that relates to each word occurring 
in the passage, an essential in a truly 
exhaustive concordance. The work, too, 
has been done de novo so far as compiling 
the data directly from the Scriptural text 
itself is concerned, this to secure both 
accuracy and thoroughness. 

A feature that is expressly original is 
the addition of the dictionaries of Hebrew 
and Greek, which supply all the lexical 
information the ordinary Bible reader may 
have occasion to seek. These dictionaries 
are so arranged that the consultant who is 
not learned in the classical and oriental 
tongue can derive useful instruction from 
them. The different renderings of words 
from the Hebrew or Greek are given in 
a compact conspectus. 

A note is deserved by the concordance on 
its application to the recent version as well 
as to the old, by which a signal service is 
rendered to the religious community. 
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The magnitude of the work is gathered 
from a few statistics that may be given 
here, viz.: that the volume contains about 4,- 
500,000 words; the letter S in the manuscript 
of the main concordance occupied 1,600 
pages. The editor spent $10,000 on it 
besides his own labor, the publishers $30,- 
ooo before printing. A single page is 
equivalent to four pages of a 12mo in 
type of similar size, so that estimated on 
the somewhat material line of quantity the 
book is a very cheap oneat the price given. 


D. 


SYSTEM OF DISEASES OF THE EAR, NOSE AND 
THROAT, Edited by CHARLEs H., 
Burnett, A.M., M.D., Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Otology in Philadelphia Polyclinic 
etc. 2 vols., imp. 8vo., pp. 789 and 800, 
Illustrated. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

These finely made volumes cover the 
field of three related specialties that are of 
comparatively recent development, yet in 
a few years have grown to proportions 
sufficient to command the respect of the 
medical and surgical profession. Under 
Dr. Burnett’s judicious superintendence 
the contributions of surgeons eminent 
abroad and in America in the treatment of 
the ear, nose and throat have been obtained 
and adapted to their several uses in the 
course of the work. The aim has been to 
make the volumes complete and practical, 
so that the physicians who would acquire a 
competent knowledge of the opinions and 
methods of the most experienced aurists, 
rhinologists ‘and laryngologists may find 
in these volumes the data and instruction. 
Great pains have been taken to compile 
from every source whatever hasa bearing of 
importance upon the treatment of given 
maladies of the organs of hearing and of 
the upper respiratory tract; the wealth of 
cases illustrating the various diseases of 
these organs is certainly remarkable. Not 
only are such authors as Mackenzie, 
Gottstein, Politzer, Lenox, Browne, Sexton, 
Hutchinson, Gruber, Knapp, Bosworth, 
Sajoux quoted liberally, but a long list of 
less known authorities in acknowledgment 
of suggestions of value. The illustrations 
of normal and diseased organism are very 
numerous and valuable in rendering the 
descriptive matter clear to the reader, and 


there is a high value in the many drawings 
of instruments and apparatus that have 
been introduced to facilitaté treatment. 
While in these specialties there is a tend- 
ency to the constant increase of literature 
both in periodical and treatise form this 
work is of such a character and from such 
high sources that it must have a perma- 
nence and value that may be attributed to 
very few similar publications. a. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE NEw YorRK POLYCLINIC AND HospI- 
TAL FOR THE SESSION OF 1894-95. New 
York City. 

This clinical school for graduates in 
medicine and surgery has an established 
reputation, and needs no special recom- 
mendation from us. Being in New York 
City its facilities are unsurpassed by those 
of any similar school. L. Emmett Holt, 
M.D., Secretary Faculty. 


New YorkK MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HospPITAL 
FOR WomMEN. ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR THE THIRTY-SECOND SESSION. 


The course as arranged is comprehensive, 
offering to those women desiring a medical 
education excellent facilities in every de- 
partment. Forspecial information address 
the Dean, Phoebe J. B. Wait, M.D., 213 W. 
54th Street, New York. 


A CASE OF CHRONIC PERITONITIS, WITH IN- 
TESTINAL AND ABDOMINAL FISTULA— 
ENTERORRHAPHY—RECOVERY. By FRED- 
ERICK Hotme Wiccin, M.D., New York. 
Reprint. 

An interesting account. 


THE CORRUPTIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. S. HastinGs, Editor of the Chris- 
tian, Boston, 47 Cornhill. 

In this compact little book of less than 

a hundred pages we find the essential 
facts and arguments that bear upon the 
authenticity of the writings that form the 
New Testament Canon. There is a mani- 
fest endeavor on the part of the compiler to 
treat objections with justice, and candidly 
view the subject from both sides. The 
book is a convenient aid to the ordinary 
reader, as it shows the material that critics 
and skeptics employ in their iconoclastic 
attacks. 
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